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The End of an Era 


® IS CANADA OUT OF STEP with the rest of the 
Western world? If the election of the Conservatives repre- 
sents a heightened sense of nationalism with an emphasis on 
the heritage of the past, a preference for unity and com- 
munity as opposed to controversy and conflict, and a distrust 
of political innovation, then the answer may very well be 
in the affirmative. For what, for a want of a better word, 
must be called a “Swing to the Left” is clearly underway in 
the United States, Britain, Germany and probably, though 
more subtly, in France. Not a very pronounced swing, 
perhaps, nothing like a return to the troubled and apoca- 
lyptic thirties, but enough of a swing to mark a break with 
the dominant atmosphere of politics and intellectual life in 
the fifties. 


The most obvious manifestation of it is the imminent 
return to office of the parties of the Left in the major 
Western countries. The Democratic Party will sweep the 
American Congressional elections next fall and will be odds- 
on-favorite to win the Presidency in 1960. Labor is going 
to win the next British election. Adenauer will die or retire 
in the near future and the Social Democrats will finally 
come to office in the Bonn Republic. In France, right-wing 
and semi-fascist agitation has succeeded in bringing de 
Gaulle to power and ending the Fourth Republic, but de 
Gauile is likely to turn out to be not the prisoner but the 
executioner of the extreme Right, ending their veto power 
over Algerian policy and over other decisions that have to 
be made to modernize French society. 


The fifties have been a decade of conservatism on all 
fronts, political, economic, and cultural. In country after 
country the programs and ideologies of the Left, which were 
on the ascendant in the thirties and in the immediate post- 
war years, have been subjected to criticism, modification, 
and subordination to the demands of the cold war waged 
against a national regime and world movement claiming 
to be the heir to the entire heritage of the Left. Hungary 
has ended all possibility of anyone, Right or Left, liberal or 
conservative, taking that claim seriously, just as Suez has 
ended the Europocentrism of world politics. Hungary, Suez, 
Sputnik and the French crisis have had the cumulative effect 
of reducing the likelihood of nuclear war, while making it 
plain that we are going to have to live with the cold war for 
a long time and in a larger world that is not particularly to 
our liking. 

Culturally, the comeback of religion at all levels, that of 
Billy Graham and that of the existentialist theologians, has 
not succeeded in restoring God to his heaven or in sancti- 
fying our institutions with the seal of Christian traditional- 
ism. We are likely to hear rather less in the next decade 
about God, Burke, and St. Augustine and rather more about 
Marx, Mill, and Freud. But it will be Marx the student of 
social conflict and institutional change, not Marx the 


Utopian ideologue. And Freud the Stoic, not Freud the 
emancipator. All of the ideas that have made up the con- 
tent of the “modern mind,” as John Wain points out in his 
contribution to Declarations, a rather synthetic collection 
of essays by Britain’s so-called “angry young men,” have 
been with us now for over half a century. They broke 
through to general awareness in culture and morals in the 
twenties; by the end of the forties it was easy to blame 
them for two decades of crisis and catastrophe. 

But no new ideas have taken their place and the attempt 
to construct a world-view from pre- and anti-Enlightenment 
sources in the fifties has not succeeded in acquiring any 
urgent relevance to our politics and to our daily lives. Thus 
a chastened and moderate Left prepares to resume control 
over our politics, and a similarly chastened secular human- 
ism over our culture. And with them is likely to come a 
new internationalism, a new global-mindedness, that makes 
talk about “Canada’s Century” look very silly and parochial 
indeed. D.H.W. 





THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Forum goes to press this month one week 
after the landing of the United States troops in 
Lebanon. Events are moving so swiftly that sensible 
comment is not possible without a longer perspect- 
ive. In the next issue several aspects of the crisis 
will be discussed. 
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Subsidizing the Gold Mining 
Industry 


With the increase of the Government subsidy to gold 
mines under the Emergency Gold Mines Assistance Act to 
$12 million annually, Mr. Fleming has followed the equi- 
vocal path — pursued by the previous Government — of 
subsidizing the gold industry. A free market for gold bars 
remains a paper formula, for the discrepancy between the 
EGMA provisions and the partial “freeing” of the gold 
market has not been rectified. Theoretically, since early 1956 
gold in Canada can be bought, sold, stored or traded 
internationally without restriction. Yet one of the conditions 
of the government subsidy under EGMA is that the recipient 
has to sell his gold to the Royal Canadian Mint. 


The cost-aid program has again been upheld. Official 
policy is thus concerned with the inability of the majority 
of gold producers to cope with a steadily increasing squeeze 
between a stable official price of gold and rising costs of 
production. It is an alternative to the course of action which 
gold producers desire most — increasing the price of gold. 
But as the latter could be effected only by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which is quite set on its policy of a pegged price for 
gold, and because EGMA expired last March, Ottawa felt 
obliged to review and extend gold subsidies. 


It is unfortunate that the reason for this assistance, given 
in the budget statement, should be spurious. By supporting 
the gold industry, the Government is certainly not “fostering 
the growth . . . of efficient Canadian industries.”’ The con- 
tinuance of cost-aid subsidies from year to year at increasing 
rates is unjustified; it encourages economic inefficiency by 
keeping high-cost producers alive. It is perhaps not common 
knowledge that some low-cost producers, such as Kerr- 
Addison and Hallnor, are operating successfully without the 
subsidy. The legislation concerning gold trading in Canada 
can be beneficial only to those mines which do not receive 
government support; for, in the case of other companies, 
non-participation in the free market is a condition of their 
drawing cost-aid. This puts a premium on inefficiency, the 
companies being reluctant to adopt free gold trading at the 
price of losing their subsidy. A way out of the present 
deadlock might be found in the gradual withdrawal of 
cost-aid, which would really promote free trade in gold, 
together with measures intended to encourage efficient gold 
mines, such as the minting of gold coins. 


It is also unfortunate that a temporary, instead of a long- 
term solution, has again been sought. An efficient remedy 
would entail the withdrawal of the present cost-aid subsidy, 
leading to the closure of inefficient gold mines. But it would 
also entail compensation to miners and their resettlement 
with financial assistance from, and under the supervision of, 
the Federal Government. This would not run counter to the 
existing trend in labor migration: attracted by higher wages, 
the younger generation is already leaving the gold mining 
towns and seeking employment elsewhere, so that further 
assistance to the industry will merely have the effect of 
artificially prolonging the life of doomed communities. In a 
rapidly expanding, dynamic country such as Canada today, 
periodic shifts of manpower and resources between certain 
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segments of the economy must be regarded as an indispens- 
able feature of progress. W. J. Stankiewics 


New Bonds for Old 


The recently announced Conversion loan gives about two 
million Canadians and many institutions an opportunity to 
exchange all outstanding Victory bonds — totalling about 
$6'% billion — for longer term and higher yielding bonds 
and in some cases a cash bonus as well. 

The principal purpose of the loan is to lengthen the 
average maturity of the public debt and to increase the 
interest of investors in Government of Canada bonds. In 
recent years the average maturity of the debt had declined 
sharply, because the bonds sold during the war were nearing 
maturity and because the government sold mainly short- 
term issues in the post-war period. It had become apparent 
that the government would have to be in the market 
frequently both for refunding maturing debt and for obtain- 
ing new funds to finance its huge budget deficit. Since such 
financing does for a short time interfere with other financing, 
the Conversion loan, by achieving much of it at one time, 
should make for a better market in future. 

It should also contribute to controlling inflation in future, 
for bondholders usually find, during a period of monetary 
restraint, that when they wish to sell bonds in order to 
buy goods, the capital loss (and therefore the deterrent to 
sell) on long-term bonds is greater than on short-term bonds, 
and the Conversion loan will increase the amount of out- 
standing long-term bonds. 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects of the Con- 
version is that it reflects how thoroughly convinced the 
authorities had become that there was something drastically 
wrong with the market for Canada bonds. They had good 
reason for believing this, for recent issues were sold only 
because the banks were given new money to buy them. And 
while such monetary expansion was desirable on economic 
grounds, the fact still remained that the non-bank market 
considered Canada bonds unattractive. The desire to 
lengthen the debt and the possibility that government 
financing might well extend into a period when monetary 
expansion was no longer necessary for bolstering up the 
economy, made it imperative that non-bank investors take a 
different view on Canada bonds. This they should now do 
because relative to other investments, Canada bond yields 
are more attractive than they have been for a long time, 
and a relative change of this sort seems logical when the 
government suddenly becomes a large net borrower. 

Since we still have unemployed resources it would be 
unfortunate if the Conversion loan were to deter other 
sectors from borrowing and spending capital market funds. 
This it need not necessarily do because, as already noted, 
it may result in a relative change in interest rates without 
raising non-government bond yields very much, but more 
important because the Bank of Canada can still change the 
money supply as it pleases. Nor does the Conversion take 
new funds from the market and by giving holders of Victory 
bonds a bonus it for the moment increases their liquidity. 

While the Conversion loan should be a success in that 
most bonds will probably be converted, its long-run success 
from the bondholder’s viewpoint will depend on whether 
the government in future will stop the erosion of bond 
values through inflation, even if this requires the politically 
unpopular measures of higher taxes and even higher interest 
rates. E. P. Neufeld 














Seaway Prospects 


The optimism aroused by the Seaway, which is being 
regarded as a potential shot of adrenaline to the trade and 
industrial heart of the Commonwealth, is clouding realities. 
Immense amounts of capital are being sunk in port develop- 
ment by even the smallest lake towns, expecting to grow 
into prosperous cities overnight. The optimists forget that 
lake shipping has always been highly specialized. The vessels 
used are specially constructed, designed for high tonnage 
bulk cargoes in shallow draft waters. The ships are made 
for fast loading and unloading, and quick turnaround. They 
have a relatively high ratio of payload to gross weight. 


Because of differences in design ocean vessels would have 
considerably higher costs per ton of cargo for the trip down 
the Seaway. It is doubtful that any cost would be saved by 
taking an ocean vessel to the lakehead, rather than tranship- 
ping to a laker. The probabilities of doing either have been 
decreased significantly by the high tolls set for Seaway traf- 
fic. Passenger liner traffic is also unlikely to develop to any 
extent; the smallest Cunard passenger vessel has a width of 
80 feet, whilst the Seaway will take vessels of no more than 
75 feet width. 


A large percentage of all traffic moving to Montreal 
through the lakes is high bulk, low value commodities, such 
as grain and ore. The optimists hope that the Seaway will 
generate more of this traffic, that ocean vessels will travel, 
sometimes empty, to the lakehead, cutting out transhipment 
at Montreal. Also they hope to woo Labrador and Quebec 
ore from the Eastern coastal trade to the lake centres. In 
spite of these hopes, recommended tolls on bulk cargoes 
have been set at 40c per ton for the trip from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario ports. In addition, there will be a 4c toll per 
gross registered ton on the ship. A large ocean going 
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freighter of say 7,000 tons, carrying 10,000 tons of ore 
would pay $4,280 in tolls alone. Such tolls may preclude the 
movement of ore from Labrador. The Iron Ore Company of 
Canada states that a toll above 30c per ton will greatly 
reduce the possibility of the firm using the Seaway because 
Labrador ore will not be able to compete with ore from 
the Lakehead, using the Welland Canal. 


If ore is not carried Westward along the Seaway, there 
is little chance of inducing ocean freighters to go to the 
Lakehead empty to pick up a return cargo of grain. Any 
increase in bulk cargo will be limited to summer grain and 
ore movements from the Lakehead in the larger lake vessels, 
which will no longer have to tranship at the Welland to 
smaller canal vessels. The result may well be that winter 
grain movements, via rail, to the Eastern ports will be 
greatly reduced, together with a considerable loss of Western 
grain and ore freight by the railroads. 


Other possibilities for using the Seaway to the economic 
advantage of the country may be developed. Larger, special- 
ized, bulk carrying lake vessels could be introduced, continu- 
ing the practice of transhipment to and from ocean vessels 
at Montreal, resulting in a lower per ton cost. The general 
effect on port development would be to expand greatly the 
port of Montreal, long the “last port of call” for general 
cargo vessels. To continue the effort to attract into the 
Seaway ocean vessels which are mainly interested in the 
more profitable trans-ocean traffic is pointless. 


The Seaway could be instrumental also in the development 
of profitable coastwise trade. The prospect of the loss of this 
trade to vessels under the British Flag can be overcome, 
again by the development of specialized services. The British 
companies, whose ships must be suitable for the coastal 
trade, trans-ocean voyage, and transfer to other trade areas, 
are unlikely to construct specialized vessels for sole use in 
the Canadian lakes and the coastal trade, when the Seaway 
will be open for only about six months of the year. The 
development of roll-on/roll-off services, often called ‘fishy- 
back’, making possible cost reductions for the customer, 
would give Canada a competitive advantage. The provision 
of this type of service has long been profitable to the T.M.T. 
Trailer Ferry Company, a United States concern, operating 
in coastwise trade and in trade with the West Indies. 


The cost of shipping by water is padded enormously by 
special packing requirements for conventional vessels. The 
cost of preparation is often greater than the actual cost of 
the water transport. The T.M.T. Trailer Ferry Company 
offers one example of a customer shipping a trailer load 
of aluminum extrusions at a cost of $800 whereas the cost 
of preparation for shipment by conventional vessel, exclud- 
ing the freight charge, would be $1,100. The use of roll- 
on/roll-off ships would offset the cost advantage of the 
British vessel, not by reducing the freight rate, but by 
reducing the cost to the customer of preparing his cargo 
for the conventional vessel. At the same time, by construct- 
ing such specialized vessels, the Canadian ship building 
industry will receive a much needed boost. This development 
would not fulfill the hopes of the small ports for rapid 
growth. Rather, the roll-on/roll-off service would provide 
a boost to those ports now centres of trucking operation, and 
to the rail-heads. 

The above argument may seem a dismal prophecy for the 
future of the long-awaited Seaway. However, with a little 
more realistic planning, less rash optimism and indiscriminate 
spending on port development, it can be used to considerable 


advantage. 
David P. Seca 
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Canadian Calendar 


e Canada’s population has reached the 17,000,000 mark. 

e Cases of all types of polio declined in 1957 to 273, less 
than half the number in the previous year; new cases of 
tuberculosis dropped to 9,108 from 9,377; but influenza 
cases rose to 255,292 from 11,177. 

e On June 15 Canada’s first live public television presenta- 
tion of heart surgery took place in Halifax in conjunction 
with the 91st annual meeting of the Canadian Medical 
Association. 

e 200 delegates gathered from Canada, U.S.A., Sweden, 
England and Australia for the third Canadian Cancer Re- 
search Conference at Honey Harbour, Georgian Bay. In- 
cluded in the discussions was the recent research on the 
possibility that cancer is caused by a virus. 

e On June 17 Finance Minister Fleming brought down the 
long-awaited budget for 1958-9. 

e In 1957 American tourists spent $340,000,000, a fourth 
of all U.S. foreign-travel spending, in Canada. 

e In response to the request of UN Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold for more men to serve as UN observers in 
Lebanon, Canada sent ten army officers, from various posts 
at army headquarters in Ottawa, to join the fifteen-man 
peace supervisory group originally ordered to the area. 

e On June 19 Liberals and Progressive Conservatives joined 
to approve the Canadian-U.S. agreement to establish 
NORAD; the eight CCF members of parliament voted 
against the agreement. 

e Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, president of the National Research 
Council, told 300 delegates to the 13th Congress of the 
Canadian Association of Physicists that emotionalism and 
the assumption of the judge’s role had endangered the 
regard for the profession; he said that physicists should 
stay out of public affairs in their professional capacity — 
the place for them was the ivory tower. 

e Canadian newsprint production for the first five months 
of 1958 was 7.7 less than that for the same period in 1957. 
Exports to the U.S. decreased 6.4 per cent. 

e The Royal Bank of Canada announced the appointment 
of J. F. Smith, until now manager of the bank’s main 
branch in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, as special Far Eastern 
representative, with headquarters in Hong Kong. The post 
was created as a service to Canadians and residents of Far 
Eastern countries in developing interchange of trade with 
Canada. 

e On June 22 the sixth Stratford Shakespearian Festival 
was opened with a service of thanksgiving and rededication. 
12,600 persons attended the first week’s festival per- 
formances. 

e The government has announced its intention of establish- 
ing a new national parole board. 

e In Manitoba, Progressive Conservative leader Duff Roblin 
undertook to form a government with 26 seats out of 57. 

e A group of students and professors from 22 Canadian 
universities and colleges left Montreal June 23 for Yugo- 
slavia, to take part in the 9th World University Service 
summer study program. 

e In his reply to H. W. Herridge, CCF, who questioned the 
“exploitation” of good looks in the full-page promotional 
ads in a U.S. magazine (these featured pictures of Ellen 
Fairclough and Alan Jarvis), External Affairs Minister Sid- 
ney Smith said that pulchritude is very frequently an effec- 
tive medium in international affairs. 

e Davidson Dunton has resigned as chairman of the CBC 
to become president of Carleton University in Ottawa. 
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e On his return from Russia, Dr. Murray Ross, vice-presi 
dent of the University of Toronto, began his work as presi 
dent of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. The 
Institute’s 27th annual Couchiching Conference at Geneva 
Park will be held August 9-16. 

e 105 people were killed in accidents in Canada over the 
Dominion Day holiday week-end. 

e In reply to the suggestion of Local 28, United Automobile 
Workers, Fort William, that the TTC buy Canadian rather 
than American buses, a TTC union delegate declared that 
the Canadian buses were unsatisfactory. He expected TTC 
employees would go on strike if they were asked to drive 
the buses made in Fort William. 

e On July 8 President Eisenhower arrived in Ottawa for 
1 three-day visit. One outcome of the talks on various as- 
pects of Canadian-U.S. relations was the establishment of 
a joint Canadian-U.S. cabinet committee on North American 
Defense. The three Canadian members of the committee are 
Ministers Smith, Pearkes, and Fleming; the American mem- 
bers are Dulles, McElroy and Anderson. 

e Canada’s imports in the first three months of 1958 were 
down almost 13% from the record $1,359,000,000 of the like 
quarter of 1957. 

e Princess Margaret arrived July 12 at Victoria B.C. to 
hegin her visit to Canada. 


Commons Comment 


D. M. Fisher 


> A. J. LIEBLING OF THE NEW YORKER once com- 
mented that: “The American Press makes me think of a 
gigantic super-modern fish cannery, a hundred floors high, 
capitalized at eleven billion dollars, and with tens of thous- 
ands of workers standing ready at the canning machines, 
but relying for its raw material on an inadequate number of 
hand-line fishermen in leaky rowboats.’’ The amenities of the 
Press Gallery at Ottawa are so poor that one boggles at the 
first of Liebling’s images having any Canadian parallel; the 
impression is strong, however, that the Gallery is full of 
hand-line fishermen clustered around a single fishing hole, 
each as much interested in the other’s catch as in his own. 
There is a remarkable sameness in the catch. 

Most members of Parliament think the press is very 
important to them, but no more so than the press does itself. 
In ebullient moments some Press Gallery men will claim they 
form the real opposition to the government. This “stretch” 
does indicate what tends to be a mild, critical mood amongst 
the writers which sees the government as the enemy or at 
least the danger whereas the opposition usually needs 
mentors and some pushing. 

At present there are ninety-one members of the Gallery, 
eighty active and eleven associate members. The ninety-one 
breaks down roughly into fourteen Canadian Press and four 
British United Press men; nine French-Canadian jour- 
nalists; seven correspondents from American papers or 
services, four British, two Russian, one German, and one 
French correspondent; five for the Toronto Star, five for 
the Ottawa Journal, four for the Ottawa Citizen, three each 
for the Globe and the Tely, the Montreal Star, and the 
Southam Press; two for the Gazette, the Winnipeg Free 
Press, the Windsor Star; and a number of odd bods who 
work for small newspaper chains, magazines, and the 
Financial Post. Probably seventy-five to eighty of the 
gallery members file copy. Only four are women. It is 
bootless to generalize about these writers in terms of type 
or quality. It is probably indiscreet to even comment about 


them, 
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The majority of the writers would fall between twenty- 
five and forty years of age and most seem to have worked 
up through normal reporting channels. A minority has had 
university training. The Gallery is self-organized with an 
elected executive. Most of its members work in a ram’s 
pasture down the third floor hall from the north gallery of 
the Commons chamber. Desks clutter the adjoining hall, the 
main room, and paper debris litters everything. Noisy 
camaraderie, the shouts of messengers, and the rattle of 
typewriters combine with the crowded space and the working 
dishabille to give an unbusinesslike impression of the Press 
on Parliament Hill. 

It has not become a political issue, but something revolu- 
tionary needs to be done with the press quarters. One 
solution would be to put the press and all its minions outside 
of the main block, except for immediate wire services. This 
would place the housing cost of the Gallery upon the 
individual newspapers and their aggregate, the Canadian 
Press. All the papers are openly private enterprisers and 
invariably sceptical of government subsidies. Further, such 
a move might correct a certain tendency of the reporters 
to chase each others’ stories. It would remove one of the 
few bootlegging areas out of the House and diminish the 
menace of fire, cockroaches, and rats. 


Any quick survey of the press in Canada makes one 
realize that Canadian Press is the main source of lineage 
from Ottawa for almost all Canadian newspapers. The copy 
has a standard format, a staccato, day-to-day, capsule-like 
quality which is accurate enough without providing much 
of an interpreted picture. Even when CP men rate a by- 
line, their production seems anonymous. There is very 
little continuity and rarely any synoptic view of Parliament 
and the government. 

Perhaps this weakness of CP, paralleled as it is by the 
other copy, is the worst feature of Ottawa through press 
eyes. It reflects our dearth of weekly or fortnightly reviews 
and paucity of substantial columns written by journalists 
who are above the daily “colour” gobbets. Duffy of the 
Globe, Blakely of the Gazette, Robinson of the Tely, and 
Nicholson of the Thomson chain, are the only daily colum- 
nists in the Gallery, although Bird of the Toronto Star, 
Whealen of the Windsor Star, Jackson of the Ottawa Journal, 
and Lynch of Southams average two to four by-line columns 
a week. 

Forty or fifty years ago the men in the Gallery were 
brokers, in a sense, for their parties, and most newspapers 
were very partisan. It is hard to spot blatant partisanship 
amongst the Gallery people today. There is certainly little 
deification of the political great. The PM has his boosters, 
but even an avid devotee such as Patrick Nicholson will 
hector the great man. 


One cannot blame the press men for their disinclination 
to endure the majority of debates. After the question period 
each day, the Gallery empties except for the CP regulars. 
What is going on in the House can be followed at desks 
through the Hansard drafts which follow an hour or so 
behind the spoken word. The day-to-day character of the 
coverage and the reporters’ delight in something with a 
slant or a gimmick leads to a search by members of Parlia- 
ment, especially those in opposition, for questions or twists 
in their speeches which will make good copy. A well-thought- 
out speech, supported by research, may not be good for a 
word on the wires, whereas a brief question to a minister 
on some oddity or quirk can usually raise a paragraph and 
a mention in the papers. The focus on personality is very 
sharp, that on substance is very weak. This is not neces- 
sarily the fault of the press men. They are reporters, rather 
than journalists, because of the nature of the newspaper 
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world, rather than by inclination. In the main they are 
good reporters, some zealous enough to make their own 
stories by having their own questions mouthed within the 
House by co-operative M.P.s. 

While there are no Lippmanns, Restons, or Krocks in the 
Ottawa Gallery, the less dramatic nature of Canadian gov- 
ernment may account for it. In Washington, the executive, 
the legislators, and the senior government officers must all 
play the press and vie for its attention. News develops on 
a variety of fronts. In Ottawa the ministers are the main 
news-generators, usually within the House framework. The 
newspapermen largely ignore the departments and the 
senior civil servants; perhaps ministerial responsibility 
justifies this line. One notes, however, that the Financial 
Post staff which takes no part in the daily copy-hunting, 
does produce some excellent material on departmental de- 
velopments, especially in relation to major legislation or big 
policy changes. One thinks of Barkway’s recent stories on 
the Defence Department and the coverage on the new 
Estates Act. 

A rough canvass of a dozen odd reporters reveals little 
tendency for certain writers to loom over their fellows. 
Veteran Grant Dexter of the Winnipeg Free Press is re- 
spected as a master of research and development on compli- 
cated themes such as tariff structure or agricultural policy, 
but the emergence of his Liberal bias is so inevitable that 
he seems an astute party spokesman, rather than an observer. 
Through the Liberal regime Blair Fraser emerged as the 
Murrowesque doyen of the Gallery. His high intelligence 
has always been equal to overlaying a mask of incisive, 
non-partisanship on his orthodox Liberal conformity. His 
successor will probably be Charles Lynch of Southams for 
he too has a good TV manner, a literate intelligence, and 
an unoppressive bias. Arthur Blakely of the Gazette has 
good sources within the government and he leavens his 
daily stint with occasional, spoofing iconoclasms which 
satirize the Commons and its dramatis personae. Judith 
Robinson of the Telegram uses regularly the technique of 
weighing a debate or a day’s activities in sardonic vignettes. 
These evoke in good prose many of the moods of the House. 
Her frequent viciousness is overbalanced to my mind by 
her refusal of any permanent political idols. She can slash 
at anyone of any party who fails to fit her moral and 
operational code for Parliament. Her astringency is so rare 
it is precious. 

The Southam Bureau turns out consistently lively copy, 
without much pattern in its slant and it does cover many 
personal aspects of the Commons which the pedestrianism 
of the CP misses. The final product one sees in the papers 
is edited at home so one cannot accuse any particular 
writer of slanting. After granting this, one must grant that 
the Toronto Star is supreme at twisting news stories out of 
Ottawa, invariably into a Liberal line. The two Toronto 
evening papers cover Ottawa very slightly in relation to the 
morning Globe. In contrast, the Montreal Star carries much 
CP material and uses its staff men to fill in the gaps with 
stories in depth. It and La Presse probably carry more 
straight Ottawa news copy than any other of the big dailies. 
The Vancouver and Halifax dailies give Ottawa small space, 
whereas relatively the Prairie press seems obsessed with the 
federal government’s importance. 

The Citizen and the Journal of Ottawa cover the Com- 
mons and the Civil Service quite thoroughly, both editorially 
and in news columns. The emphasis is on political figures 
or on anything which might affect the civil service masses. 
Each is very stodgy in layout and surrounds its government 
coverage with an intensely parochial devotion to Ottawa 
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Valley news. In that sense they are far less national news- 
papers than either the Globe or the Montreal Star. 

There seems to be a certain contempt of Members of 
Parliament as Members of Parliament on the part of mem- 
bers of the Press Gallery. More sophisticated, more alert, 
and perhaps feeling more their greater daily productivity, 
the writers develop an attitude that many M.P.s are passen- 
gers, scrounging in a vulgar way for privileges and publicity 
which they hardly merit. This is a mild and genial con- 
tempt, not a real hostility—‘‘after all, these are politicians.” 
The realism of the major party structures in Canada dictates 
that the leaders lead, the majority follow. The mavericks 
may be news on occasion, but their efforts are ineffective in 
the long run. Pressmen may respect a member’s concern 
for his constituents but they delight in guying him for it. 

Is the press coverage of Ottawa, the government, and the 
House of Commons really poor? In a negative way one 
can say that the press is not venial, the coverage is neither 
vicious, extremely partisan nor deliberately deceitful. Its 
literary accomplishments are few and its men of real genius 
hard to see. The inherent value of the Gallery would 
appear to be its persistence at being “agin the government.” 
Its lunatic fringe is small; indeed it is limited to one odd- 
ball who works for an Ottawa daily. 

Until we develop a periodical press like Britain’s (e.g., 
the Economist, the Spectator, the Observer, and New States- 
man) or pundits like Lippmann or Krock, we shall not get a 
complete or very detached view of the federal government. 
Before that may ever come, it.seems possible that television 
and the switch from the printed story to the picture plus 
commentary may bring Ottawa and its politicians more 
intimately and coherently to the people. Gigantic problems 
will continue. The insuperable one may continue to be any 
decent presentation of complex economic and social analyses 
surrounding most legislation today, in such a way that even 
an intelligent minority can grasp the issues. 

The men in the Gallery are all employees of private 
enterprise (saving the Russians) but all these enterprises 
are dedicated, like utilities, to the public interest. In prac- 
tice our newspapers are insensitive to public opinion though 
not necessarily in conflict with it. Our writers at Ottawa 
wear the oft-touted responsibility of the press very lightly. 
One cannot use adjectives such as vigilant, crusading, 
inspiring, or muck-raking about them. But one can be much 
less enthusiastic about their employers or the other material 
with which they compete for space. Mediocre is the best 
descriptive word. Since the press loves to apply that to most 
members of parliament that is the best place to leave it. 


Athens, 1958 


J. A. S. Evans 
& | SCARCELY KNEW what to expect in Athens, except, 
of course, the heat. The heat came out to meet our ship 
as soon as Greece loomed on the horizon, but after a day 
of adjustment and complete surrender to the Greek custom 
of taking a nap in the afternoon, it no longer seemed so 
unbearable. But when I left Athens almost three years 
before, the issue of enosis with Cyprus was hot. There had 
been demonstrations, and the Greek press was full of indig- 
nation and exaggerated reports of trouble in Cyprus, which 
was still relatively calm. By 1958, Cyprus was anything but 
peaceful. Enosis had bogged down in a three-way struggle 
between Greece, Britain and Turkey, and I suspected that 
feeling in Athens would be bitter. 

But the city was calm. The Grande Bretagne hotel had 
become Le Petit Palais (although I have yet to hear any- 
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one call it that), and Churchill Street had been given back 
its old name. The British are unpopular in Greece, but there 
seems to be the suspicion that they may have outwitted the 
Greeks on enosis for the time being. At least, the new 
British plan for Cyprus, which Prime Minister Macmillan 
presented to the House of Commons June 20, has con- 
siderably altered the situation, and perhaps made it less 
favorable for the Greeks. 


Up until then, the Greek government and Archbishop 
Makarios had persisted in regarding Turkish interest in 
Cyprus as a fictitious thing trumped up by the British to 
confuse the issue. The Greeks demanded self-determination 
(which means the same as enosis here) for the Cypriotes, 
but at the same time, the government in Athens kept up an 
elaborate pretence of being only an interested observer. If 
Athens undertook to speak for the Greeks on Cyprus, then 
Ankara might speak for the Turks. But officially Athens did 
not speak for the Greeks; their representative was Arch- 
bishop Makarios, who represented 80% of Cyprus’ inhab- 
itants. The remainder Athens preferred to ignore. 


From the Greek point of view, they were quite justified in 
forgetting about the Turks. Did not the Greeks make up 
better than 80% of the Cypriote population? That was a 
clear majority, and was not majority rule a principle of 
democratic government? The British persisted in taking 
Turkish objections to enosis seriously, but the British had 
ulterior motives. As a matter of fact, however the United 
Kingdom may regard the Turkish stand on Cyprus now, they 
did nothing to discourage it at the beginning. The Turks 
themselves had ulterior motives for making an issue out of 
Cyprus, for Turkey’s economic crisis had been worsening 
for the past 4 or 5 years. The Turkish pound is still 2.8 
to the dollar on the official exchange, but it can be had for 
30 or 40 to the dollar outside of Turkey. Consumer goods 
have been disappearing from Turkish stores one after an- 
other (the indispensable “‘Turkish coffee’ is no longer 
obtainable in Turkey, nor is any other variety, for that 
matter), and the Cyprus issue does tend to divert public 
attention. 


So, said the Greeks, the Turks are not sincere in their 
agitation about Cyprus, and they were probably right. At 
any rate, the Cyprus is Turkish rallying-cry, which was 
plastered over Istanbul 3 years ago, impressed few people 
outside Turkey. It gave vent to Turkish feelings, and helped 
spark the 1955 anti-Greek riots in Istanbul, but no one 
could believe that Cyprus was Turkish, or that there was 
the slightest chance of its becoming Turkish. But some- 
where along the line, the Turks changed their cry to Taksim 
(partition), and changed the whole picture. Taksim pre- 
sents a number of practical difficulties (the Turkish foreign 
minister sidestepped these when questioned about them 
recently), but it is not impossible, and it might even appeal 
to foreign observers, who have the example of India and 
Pakistan in mind. 


Partition of Cyprus between Greece and Turkey had its 
genesis in Britain, as the Greeks point out. When the Rad- 
cliffe Constitution was presented at the beginning of 1957, 
the Colonial Secretary suggested that if the Cypriotes did 
not accept it, partition might be tried next. Greece did not 
take that threat very seriously. Now she is beginning to 
wonder; perhaps she should have. 


Turkey has one main argument for partition of the island. 
The Turks and Greeks are incompatible; they can no longer 
live together peaceably. The bitter inter-racial rioting on 
Cyprus during the last few months serves to illustrate their 
point, and Turkey has every interest in seeing that the 
rioting continues. Partition is a way out, and it is undeniable 
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that if the Greek-speaking Cypriotes have always regarded 
themselves as Greeks, the Moslem Cypriotes regard them- 
selves as Turks. 

As a practical solution, partition is nearly impossible. 
The Moslem Cypriotes are not conveniently congregated in 
a corner of the island. Under the old millet-system of the 
Ottoman empire, religious groups were scattered, and not 
allowed to become tight little communities, and although the 
millet-system has broken down elsewhere, in Cyprus it is 
largely unchanged. Turkish villages are in all parts of the 
island. In Nicosia, the Turks made up one-third of the 
population; in Paphos, the proportion is a little better, but 
nowhere do they have ‘a majority. It would seem that if 
partition is to be a workable plan, it must involve some 
shifting of the population, which would inconvenience both 
Greeks and Turks, but more Greeks, probably. Turkey is 
not asking for a mere 20% of the island. In any case, 
Greece wants all of Cyprus, not 80% of it. 

The latest plan for Cyprus, which has been officially 
rejected by both Greeks and Turks, goes part-way toward 
recognizing partition. The Moslem and Christian com- 
munities are each to have their own chamber of representa- 
tives, and each community would be autonomous in their 
own affairs. The status of the island is to remain unchanged 
for 7 years. 

The plan is unorthodox; that is a part of its appeal. It 
has won a certain amount of international acclaim, which 
makes it more difficult to reject out of hand. It will cer- 
tainly make another Greek appeal to the UN less effective. 
But it divides Moslem from Greek; it recognizes that they 
are incompatible, and if that is so, self-determination on 
Cyprus will probably be conducted on the principle of 
partition, not emnosis. For both plans can claim to give 
self-determination to the island. 


But whatever the Greek government may have said offi- 
cially, the Greeks have always claimed that all of Cyprus 
is theirs by right: a heritage of the Byzantine empire. They 
are not willing to share it. And, even if they do not have to 
give up enosis in the long run (the British emphasize that 
neither side is asked to give up its long range ambitions), 
they may still have to receive an island in which an im- 
portant minority has certain entrenched rights of self- 
government, which Greece would find hard to annul. Hence 
Greece is trying to emphasize the unity of the island, which 
the inter-racial riots have so badly shattered. 


There seem to be two schools of thought about what 
strategy Greece should take. One, the Leftist view, is that 
Greece should adopt a more intransigent position. The other, 
which both the prime minister Karamanlis and Archbishop 
Makarios seem to share, is that there should be a cooling-off 
period, until peace comes again to Cyprus, and the Turkish 
and Greek communities are living amicably together again 
as they used to before the EOKA terrorism. These suggest 
that Cyprus should have another try at self-government for 
the time-being, and Karamanlis has even suggested that the 
Radcliffe Constitution, which was rejected in 1957, might 
be discussed again. 

This is an about-face for Athens. Greece had always been 
cool to self-government in Cyprus. It may be that she had 
some selfish reasons; if Cyprus had a successful constitu- 
tion, enosis might become less of a sacred cause than it is 
now, or, at least, there might be some hard-headed bar- 
gaining between the Cypriote assembly and the government 
in Athens. But it is unlikely that sentiment for enosis which 
has always been strong in Cyprus, would disappear. Greece 
can afford to wait. 

Turkey is in a different position. If she could have parti- 
tion, it would be a feather in the cap of Adnan Menderes, 
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enough to atone for even the shortage of coffee in Turkey. 
It will not be easy for the Turkish government to retreat. 
It too has reasons for not wanting a successful working con- 
stitution on Cyprus. Something like the latest British 
plan it might accept, although the plan as it now stands 
has been rejected. But not the Radcliffe Constitution. 

There is no reason to hope for a quick solution of the 
problem of Cyprus. Athens has shifted her position radically, 
but she may have acted too late. Turkey has had enough 
recognition of taksim to give her some encouragement. 
Meanwhile, co-operation between Greece and Turkey in the 
NATO pact has broken down; Greece has withdrawn her 
air force officers from Izmir, which very nearly amounts to 
a de facto withdrawal from NATO. There has been sugges- 
tion of NATO intervention in the problem, which is not 
altogether welcome to Greece, and of UN observers on 
Cyprus, and the other day, the Greek foreign minister, 
Mr. Averoff, suggested United Nations government of 
Cyprus. 

In the meantime, Athens waits. The weather is hot for 
politics; Parliament is on vacation. But reports on Cyprus 
still fill the newspapers. Athens, July 7. 


The Failure of 


Television in Politics 


Kenneth McNaught 


® IN EDITORIALS and articles we have now had quite a 
few published reflections on the role of television in our 


political life. As usual in Canada the tendency is to accept 
technological change as it comes and seldom to question the 
basic premises laid down at the beginning of such change. 
The real policy usually, is to fit individuals into the new 
pattern as slickly as possible. Certainly this has been the 
case with most of our election-time telecasts. 

A recent typical article on the subject agrees with the 
assumption that when a politician comes to television he 
must realize that 4e is the amateur and his producer is the 
professional. The politician, argue the professionals of tele- 
vision, must be produced in such a way that he will “appear’’ 
to be sincere and forceful—or else the CBC will be blamed 
for his failure. This could only happen in a society that 
has had long training in accepting the slick instead of the 
real. We are more concerned with the way in which men in 
grey flannel suits package and sell their product than with 
any excellence the product itself may possess. 

What we should really be concerned about is the failure 
of television to revive our political life. Despite the com- 
parative excitement of the last federal election and apart 
from one or two personalities it would be a bold person who 
would assert that television had done much by way of 
stimulating interest. We had a right to expect that this 
magical medium would roll back many of the effects of other 
technological changes in our society. We should have been 
able to overcome the political apathy generated by our auto- 
mobility, urban life, and preoccupation with gadget acquisi- 
tion. Television planning, correctly conceived, could have 
recovered for us the day of the political debates and some 
of the nineteenth century excitement associated with those 
debates. Instead it has given us—at least during election 
periods—the horrors of the dull-slicked method that mes- 
merize us in so many other kinds of telecast. Why is this, 
and what can be done about it? 

After four years as chairman of a public affairs program 
in Winnipeg I have come to the conclusion that the cause 
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of the failure is that we have not insisted that the CBC 
should really do its job. When the CBC was established there 
was no doubt that politically it was to be both impartial and 
independent. An official CBC directive on political broad 
casting declares that “the air must not fall under the control 
of any individuals or groups influential by reason of their 
wealth or special position.” Few Canadians would disagree 
with this aim, nor would they deny another CBC assumption: 
“For the proper functioning of representative and demo- 
cratic government, it is essential that the public should be 
fully informed of the issues at stake in any election and of 
the position and policies of the various parties towards 
those issues.” But education, political or otherwise, defeats 
its own end if it is dull—and this truth never got written 
into the CBC election-time code. In fact what Aas become 
a part of the CBC code on such broadcasting is a very curious 
interpretation of “impartiality.” This interpretation identi- 
fies impartiality with the colour drab-grey. 

How is this remarkable interpretation arrived at? Most 
of it is written right into the Canadian Broadcasting Act- 
and the implications are worked out in CBC internal policy 
statements. To begin with, during election periods, free 
political time is divided between the parties, and programs 
which at other times bring together opposing points of view 
are eliminated. Normally the CBC discussion programs, press 
conferences, etc., are very effective, and often they reveal 
real differences between party points of view. Certainly they 
are by far the most interesting type of political broadcast 
and frequently the discussion they stir up continues long 
after particular shows. But not only does the CBC cancel its 
most effective political education programs during election 
time, it also takes special pains to ensure that the single- 
party election broadcasts will be as uninspiring as possible. 
It prohibits, specifically, ‘all political broadcasts incorporat- 
ing any device which would be considered theatrical, such as 
dramatic skits.” Furthermore, the use of the following is 
also prohibited: film clips, slides, music, animation, cartoons 
and still photographs (unless they show only “individual 
persons” who are “members of the party sponsoring the 
broadcast”). If these restrictions were imposed on public 
affairs broadcasts between elections there would probably be 
a mass-suicide of CBC talks producers within a month. 


It is generally conceded that visual material, skilfully 
used, adds much to a potentially dull subject. Why, for 
example, prohibit a politician from illustrating his point by 
using brief films on water-power, harbour facilities, slum 
conditions or any other topic? Indeed, to prohibit imagina- 
tive use of the new television medium seems to be the primary 
goal of the political broadcasting regulations. To see how 
ludicrous this is, notice the pathetic attempts of each of 
the parties, within the rigid restrictions, to break away from 
the boredom of single speeches. They all tried what the 
regulations call the “multiple speaker, discussion, and ques- 
tion and answer” presentation. How completely those pro- 
grams flopped! — even when first-class men were involved. 
And any talks producer can tell you the reason. He knows 
that in planning an ordinary public affairs panel program 
his main job is to get participants who are basically and 
warmly opposed to each other (preferably in terms of per- 
sonality as well as in terms of ideas). And he often measures 
his success by the amount of fire he can produce. 


When it comes to producing the single-talk broadcasts 
it is small wonder that producers treat the politicians as 
amateurs. About the only job left for the producer is to try 
to smooth off the rough edges of individual performances. 
This leads inevitably to the inane advice that “you must do 
so-and-so because that makes you look sincere.” If a pro- 
ducer were given members of different parties on the same 
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broadcast he would not have to worry about telling them 
how to look sincere. When he is given one man at a time he 
is very likely to try to “produce” him, in the advertising 
sense. He will, if he is honest about his job, look for the 
politician’s strong points in delivery, and probably, as hap- 
pened in the last election, want to do a lot of speech re- 
writing. Is the end-product of this method really what the 
electors have a right to see? The more successful this kind 
of production becomes the less we will really know about 
our public representatives. We may even get a whole group 
of Robert Montgomery puppets. In fact our present system 
of election broadcasting is designed, with party connivance, 
to prevent television from doing the job it is best fitted to 
do: to reveal the candidates and excite the electors. 

Apart altogether from the formidable production problem 
of the single-party broadcasts there is mounting evidence 
that the public will listen far more often to debates and dis- 
cussions than it will to speeches. This in itself should be 
a Clinching argument. But I think it can be carried one step 
further. The reason that the public prefers the debate- 
discussion format is that the viewer is far more likely to 
learn something by that method. When a single speaker 
makes a point in an election broadcast (provided anyone 
is watching) it stands unchallenged. This is so unless the 
viewer sees a succeeding broadcast by a different party and 
the point is accidentally argued. If the controversial state- 
ment is challenged and argued in the same program two 
results of great value may be achieved. First, the viewer will 
be in a much better position to make up his own mind. And, 
secondly, he will find out something about the debating skill 
of the men involved. This second factor is not entirely irrele- 
vant in considering a candidate’s qualifications for becoming 
an M.P. or M.L.A. One final, if idealistic, argument can be 
advanced in favour of political debate. It is not inconceiv- 
able that one party might be persuaded in the course of 
several such sessions (and in view of the certain public 
reaction) to modify or alter its stand on a specific issue. 

Even if we continue to accept the present ridiculous re- 
strictions, they by no means guarantee impartiality—either 
in theory or in practice. The division of free political broad- 
casting time between the parties is made “in accordance 
with a ratio based on the following factors: 

(i) The standing of the parties in the House of Com- 
mons at the time of dissolution 

(ii) The popular vote secured by each of the parties 
at the previous election 

(iii) The number of candidates officially nominated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Dominion 
Elections Act by each of the parties in the preceding 
campaign 

(iv) The standing of the parties in the House of Com- 
mons at the preceding dissolution.” (italics added) 

If one were asked to provide an illustration of conser- 
vatism, or of defence of things as they were, it would be 
difficult to discover a more illuminating one. The entire basis 
of decision rests upon the past. 

In practice the division of free time is made in relation to 
party standing in legislatures that are non-existent. This is 
called realism, or the practical approach to the problem. 
Actually, it is a clumsy method with no possible logical de- 
fence. What it does is to give a running start to the govern- 
ment party in every election. By what standard can this be 
called fair and impartial? Surely the only acceptable defi- 
nition of a free democratic election is one in which all par- 
ties enter the race as equals. Is this not what we insist upon 
when. we discuss the reunification of Germany or Korea? 
Why then do we allow our broadcasting regulations to favour 
the government party which always has many well-recognized 
advantages at election time? Is it because we do not really 
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believe what we profess about democracy? Or is it simple 
apathy: nobody ever raises the question, and, besides, we 
may be the government sometime? 

I think the real answer is that the bureaucrats—both party 
and otherwise—who are charged with the responsibility of 
making the decision fight shy of the “risks” involved in any 
other method. 

Here we come to a fundamental problem. If you have 
ever raised this question in conversation you will have heard 
arguments like the following: ‘‘What would be done about 
the L.P.P.? Would you really allow the Communists the 
same amount of time as the Liberals? And what about small 
parties? Are they really entitled to equal time with the two 
big parties?” Well, saving J. Edgar Hoover’s presence, I 
think the answers to those questions should be a thumping 
“yes.” If there are any risks involved in this idea of equal 
political opportunity surely they are of exactly the kind 
that the British parliamentary system has always accepted. 
Indeed, the only system that can afford mot to run that kind 
of risk is a totalitarian one. Surely it is wrong to argue that 
we cannot allow Communists to canvass the electorate, by 
democratic means, on an equal basis with the major parties. 
That argument could only lead to the conclusion that our 
democracy is so uncertain of its beliefs that the opposite 
convictions are likely to win out in a free election. This is 
absurd. And it is also absurd to deny equal time to other 
minor parties. 

The problem of revising the present regulations so as to 
achieve party equality would not be difficult. The present 
act contains one definition of “party” that could easily be 
modified, for example, to accommodate a new group which 
had never had previous representation. Independent can- 
didates could also be fitted into a free-time schedule if a 
little ingenuity were used—possibly by grouping them 
regionally. 

With fundamental changes about to be considered in our 
total broadcasting system this is a particularly good time for 
Canadians to consider the nature and fate of political broad- 
casting. The present regulations and policies are the result 
not only of the broadcasting act but also of concurrence by 
the major parties. This would be an excellent time for each 
of us to try to convince those parties that the present regu- 
lations need overhauling very badly. It would also be a good 
time to demand that whatever broadcasting authority 
emerges in control of the situation should be made to feel 
really independent of party influence. 

In the last analysis, of course, we have only ourselves to 
blame. We went to the trouble of creating a first-class radio- 
television system under public control and then refused to 
consider some of the most basic problems of freedom with 
which that system was bound to be faced. 


Incident 


When the hired girl’s sister called by surprise 
And sat in the kitchen there with us all 

We stripped off her pride with our fingering eyes 
For we knew she was with child that fall. 


But she stayed sullen and still to the visit’s end, 
And we grew ashamed and as sorry as hell, 

And our tongues tried a little too hard to pretend 
Not to know what our eyes knew a little too well. 


“Let me walk home with you,” I offered to soften 

Her leaving. She blushed but her eyes met my own: 

“A girl who’s walked home with the boys too often 
Had better get used to walking alone.” 

Fred Cogswell 
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EXPL 
O 
SNOITAR 


William Blissett 


NEITHER FAITH IN MACHINERY NOR FEAR OF 

MACHINERY 
EXPLORATIONS follows Matthew Arnold here. Three 
times a year it advances culture by allowing, by provoking, 
a free play of mind over stock opinions and prejudices. 
That is one reason (not the only) that it is so irritating 
—quite the most irritating thing in current print. The 
average intelligent man fights shy of being made more 
intelligent in any unfamiliar, unexpected way. 


A BOOK IS THE DEATH OF A TREE 
Even in Canada, where trees are many and books are few, 
that saying of St-John Perse stops me cold. However, I'll 
let EXPLORATIONS have it for their next raid on book 
culture if they will ponder the question, What is a TV 
program the death of? 


COFFINED THOUGHTS AROUND ME 
What has become of the six-times reiterated epigraph 
about EXPLORATIONS not being a reference journal 
where truth is embalmed for posterity, now that the early 
issues are reported worth their weight in hen’s teeth? 


O.K. NAMES ALL MARSHALLED 
So the Makers of Modern Literature are more willing than 
the professoriate to concede the mass media as “here to 
stay”, “whether we like them or not”? Wait a minute: 
are they all happy paddlers in the wave of the future? 








Faun’s flesh is not to us, 

Nor the saint’s vision. 

We have the Press for wafer; 
Franchise for circumcision. 


Baudelaire felt himself contaminated by the touch of news- 
print; he made no objection to the book as an object. 


Stéphane Mallarmé (like Stephen Dedalus) “read the 
book of himself”: for him THE BOOK could stand as the 
symbol of total truth, and in its cause he made a hit-and- 
run raid on newspaper layout as the symbol of chaos, the 


HAPH 
AZARD 


The advertising tout in Ulysses is L. Boom. (‘““Machines— 
smash a man’”’). The hero of the book is someone else. 


Picasso, unlike Paris-Soir, does not advertise Paris-Soir or 
endorse its views in his collages. 


Trying to tell me that sleepwakers with Finnegan cut 
their ear-teeth on the Toronto Telegram or the $64,000 
Question, not products of the professoriate, like EXPLOR- 
ATIONS? 

SCAT BRAIN ING 


TER STORM 


“So long as there is a question of amusing, touching, or 
seducing men’s minds one might agree, at a pinch, that 
broadcasting would be adequate. But science and philo- 
sophy demand quite another rhythm of thought than 
reading aloud could allow, or, rather, they impose an 
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absence of rhythm. Reflection stops or breaks its impulsion 
every second, it introduces uneven tempos, returns, and 
detours which demand the physical presence of a text and 
the possibility of handling it at leisure.” 
Paul Valéry, Reflections on the 
World Today, tr. Francis Scarfe 


THOUGHT CONSTITUTES THE GREATNESS OF 
MAN 
Gimmicks are not thoughts. 
DISTRACTED FROM DISTRACTION 
BY DISTRACTION 
‘Publicity, which is one of the greatest evils of our age, 
insults our eyes, falsifies every epithet, destroys landscapes, 
corrupts all standards and all criticism, exploits trees, 
rocks, and monuments, and on pages which are spewed out 
by machines, confuses the assassin with the victim, the 
hero, today’s centenarian and the martyred child.” 
i 
WHAT'S THE RUSH? verny 
“Writing that will be less interesting tomorrow than it is 
today.’ Gide on journalism. 


Non-poetry eats poetry, turning it into cliché and slogan. 


Poetry, like the moon, does not advertise anything. 
(March, 1958). 


BOOKS ARE OBSOLETE? SO IS HOMO SAPIENS 
‘Soon we shall be obliged to build ourselves strictly 
isolated cloisters where neither the radio waves nor the 
newspapers can penetrate and in which our ignorance 
of all politics can be preserved and cultivated. 


Their inhabitants will despise speed, numbers, the effects 
produced by mass by surprise by contrast by repetition, 
by novelty, and by credulity. People will go there from 
time to time, in order to look through the bars at a few 
specimens of free men.” Valéry. 


IT’S DRAUGHTY WITH ALL THE WALLS DOWN 
If automation is to bring an age of idleness, it may curtail 
the mass-media and encourage the rebuilding of walls, 
the proliferation of minority audiences with a taste for 
limited editions, horseback riding, heraldry. 


O SAY CAN YOU HEAR? 
The Chinese ideogram has only a ghost of a vocal or 
auditory dimension. You must SEE THE TEXT. Musical 
setting is an added attraction. China was the last word 
in book culture. Even its painting was written. It is now 
becoming a wall-newspaper culture. 

HOW ORAL IS ORAL? 


“A little lowly hermitage it was... 
“For God’s sake, hold your tongue and let me love .. .” 


” 


Spenser soft and dreamy, Donne a naked speaking voice? 
Perhaps, but try reading aloud several stanzas of Spenser, 
several poems of Donne. I heard it tried on the radio, with 
all the understanding and finesse that either poet could 
desire. Spenser, for all his archaism, came across; Donne, 
for all his colloquialism, did not. Spenser is consecutive 
as sound and song, Donne as interrupted as print and talk. 
Donne appeals to a sophisticated literacy indifferent to the 
qualities of ‘smooth song” that Spenser shares with popu- 
lar poetry. “Strong lines” are lines of print: Donne’s text 
must be seen. 


SUMMIT TALK ON MAGIC MOUNTAIN 
Settembrini, the liberal chatterbox rhetorician, has a hor- 
ror of “analphabetic darkness”. Naptha, the Jewish- 
Marxist-Jesuit dialectician scorns “that bogey”. Settem- 
brini loses the argument. So does Naphta, 
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CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT 
Give one group of students printed time-tables; instruct 
others by public-address system (vocal emptiness echoing 
within marble doom) on how to get from B’llv’ll to Gwoff 
via Tra’a. See who gets where. 


BLAST “here to stay”: BLAST “whether you like it or not” 
the hectoring bullyragging buddybuttonholing style, 
Madison Avenue’s middlebrow answer to the middlebrow 
Marxists of the 30’s. And, while we’re about it, BLAST 
BLAST. 


BLESS EXPLORATIONS (Careful: there’s cordite mixed 
with the popcorn). BLESS its editors and contributors, 
eminent products of book-culture, determined to get their 
notions down in print where we can square up to them. 


LHE SOUND OF ONE HAND CLAPPING 
EXPLORATIONS a monologue of epigrams and gags with 
standard articles (some of them distinguished) thrown in 
as filler. Time for a dialogue? 


I Like My Meat Cut 
in Wedges 


Philip Stratford 


® HAROLD NICOLSON in his biography of Tennyson 
describes the visit of a young devotee of the august laureate 
to his ivory tower on the Isle of Wight. For the first few 
hours the expectant visitor is entertained by Mrs. Tennyson, 
birdlike, nervous, while the master paces mysteriously back 
and forth somewhere in the upper reaches of the house. At 
the supper gong the great man comes punctually down and 
after a gruff ‘How d’ye do’ settles himself in heavy silence 
at one end of the table. During most of the meal this silence 
is broken only by the clatter of cutlery and the ineffectual 
chatter of the poet’s wife. The leonine head is bowed, the 
noble brow contracted in concentration. Then, suddenly, 
halfway through a mouthful, Tennyson leans forward, trans- 
fixes his guest with a piercing eye, and, intensely, in a thick 
north-country accent, says: “I like my meat cut in wedges!” 
and then retires into silence again for the rest of the meal. 

Each year, suitably primed with publicity, I approach 
Shakespeare’s stronghold at Stratford in a spirit of awe and 
reverence something like that of the young Tennyson votary. 
Each year the fanfare and ritual of the Festival are more 
impressive; the theatre and stage somehow more exciting. 
My anticipation soars to the drums and trumpets. I still 
jump at the cannon shot. And every year I am shocked, 
surprised and delighted to find the venerated verse not 
intoned in dry rhetoric but rattled off with all the vigour 
of hot and racy and contemporary-sounding speech; to find 
the characters not the symmetrical,  stiff-with-majesty, 
slightly overstuffed creatures of my own reading, but there, 
limber, unpredictable, in full flesh and blood before me; 
to find not a book, but a mind; not a dessicated classroom 
idol, but an artist with enough ready wit and rough feeling 
to step across three hundred and fifty years abundantly alive. 
At Stratford I get my Shakespeare cut in wedges, — and 
I like it. 

When Langham and Guthrie were both at Stratford in the 
summer of 1955, their directing techniques were often com- 
pared. Guthrie, it was said was the more inspirational of 
the two; under his direction the play grew rehearsal by 
rehearsal, hour by hour, in a kind of spontaneous generation. 
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Langham’s play, on the other hand, had been worked 
through line by line, move by move, even before he met his 
actors, and it developed regularly to a meticulous plan set by 
a rigorous intellect. 

If this is still true of Langham’s style of directing, he has 
made it triumph in this year’s Henry IV, which combines 
Langham control and Guthrie flair. The mixed elements of 
the play and the mixed talents of the cast have been drawn 
together into one harmonious whole, but none of the rich- 
ness in colour and contrast of this sweeping, tangled 
chronicle has been sacrificed. Nor has the actors’ indi- 
viduality been suppressed in concern for uniformity of total 
effect. Rather they seem to enjoy that kind of freedom which 
comes from discipline well assimilated, a discipline which 
gives them far more authority and independence than even 
inspired improvisation can. The four major roles are strongly 
drawn, but no one outshines the other; Hal, Hotspur, Henry 
and Falstaff appeal in turn to different humours and 
sympathies. The fight scenes, realistically staged by 
Douglas Campbell, could be given as an example of the 
unity in variety of the whole production. The alarms and 
excursions, the mass skirmishes and single combats, the ebb 
and flow of battle are all ingeniously interlocked in a fast 
moving climax. A false step and the illusion would be shat- 
tered. But there are no false steps, here or anywhere else 
in the play. The whole production has been made with 
this same artistry which alone can give us an orderly picture 
of disorder. 

But here I have an objection. The play deals with chaos, 
civil strife and rebellion. George McCowan, assistant 
director of Henry IV, writes that it is a study in various 
levels of gangsterdom: “the gangsterdom of the nobility in 
the savage business of power politics . . . the gangsterdom 
of the tavern in its petty sports and thefts . . . and the final 
gangsterdom of battle.” I find this interpretation valid; it 
seems to me no accident, for example, that the comic plot 
of the thieves Falstaff and Bardolph robbed in turn by the 
Prince and Poins should so closely parallel King Henry’s 
“theft” of the crown from his fellow conspirators. 


The trouble is that very little of this murky underworld 
atmosphere is allowed to penetrate the play. Once murdered 
Richard’s corpse is hurried off stage in the sinister opening 
scene, pomp and pageantry at court and horseplay at the 
Boar’s Head soon win us away from the memory of this 
shifty foundation for a throne. Even in the rebels’ camp the 
atmosphere is more curious than ominous. On the whole we 
are spared the pain of making judgments: scratch the sur- 
face and Hotspur, Glendower, Falstaff and Hal are fine fel- 
lows underneath. For my taste there is too much of the good- 
roast-beef-of-Merry-Old-England quality about the Strat- 
ford production. 

I suppose that the responsibility for this impression begins 
with Max Helpmann’s interpretation of the King. He plays 
Henry as a troubled father both in his domestic and in his 
political capacity. This may apply in the first case (although 
Henry is certainly more concerned for his heir than for his 
son), but as a king, Henry was in fact much more usurping 
monarch than benevolent but bothered father of the state. 
This, after all, is the same sleepless monarch who complains 
in Henry IV Part 2, “Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” At Stratford the king’s troubles are external; there 
is no inward conflict. This is not the scheming, politic, almost 
Machiavellian prince but the worried parent of a problem 
child. 

The same criticism can be made of the other major roles. 
There is a certain self-sufficiency in all the performances. 
Prince Hal is much closer to the revered public idol of 
Henry V than to the ambitious young heir who tries on the 
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crown at his father’s deathbed or who repudiates his old 
drinking companion Falstaff and tells him brusquely to 
mend his evil ways in Henry 1V Part 2. I would have liked 
to see him more candidly hypocritical, which is to say more 
human. Hotspur is played with rough vigour by Jason 
Robards Jr. who carries the audience with him always. But 
he tends to ride this favour for all it is worth when he 
might occasionally buck it to give more depth and reality 
to his interpretation. Douglas Campbell is suitably obese 
and wonderfully intelligent in his third and best Falstaff 
play at Stratford. But again the same criticism applies, and 
somehow his Falstaff seems less full of sack than of suet. 

In short, the horror is missing. I know this play is a 
history and not a tragedy, but it deals with an age no 
milder than our own, and all of us, no matter how much 
we want to be diverted on a summer’s night, could be 
expected to bring some contemporary understanding of war 
and rebellion to the play. Henry JV is not a jingoistic 
apology of the English royal line, but a study of human 
passions in action, and Henry IV at Stratford might easily 
have been more human and more passionate. 


Much Ado About Nothing compares to Henry IV as 
vol-au-vent to prime rib roast. There is no cutting into 
wedges here. This romantic comedy is light, airy and served 
up in style. Langham balances the serious overtones of the 
plot with the spirited verbal fencing in such a nice propor- 
tion that we are amazed at the rightness of the combination; 
this equilibrium certainly seemed lacking in the text. 

I have always wondered how the romance is to be 
convincingly handled in this play and finally have my answer 
at Stratford. For all their brilliance Christopher Plummer 
and Eileen Hurlie do not stifle but rather leaven the Claudio- 
Hero love affair. The rest of the cast dance attendance on 
these central couples with constantly pleasing poise and 
dexterity. And the transformation of the sober Moiseiwitch 
stage to a gay, lanternlighted ballroom is just one of many 
magic touches in this entertaining masquerade. 


The anecdote I opened with goes on to tell how Tennyson, 
after supper and several glasses of port is prevailed upon, 
without much prodding, to read his own verse, which he 
does in the same strange Lincolnshire drawl, interrupting 
himself at times with, ‘“There’s a wonderful touch!” or 
“That’s very tender!” It is a moving experience, and in 
fact at the great moments in the verse Tennyson breaks 
down and cannot go on. The guest finds tears on his own 
cheeks and Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson crying on either side 
of him. 

There is not much occasion for tears in either Henry IV 
or Much Ado, but this year’s visitor to Stratford can be 
sure of emotion. And among other sensations that kind of 
excitement, surprise and exhilaration that comes when one 
finds oneself, suddenly, in the presence of greatness. 
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The Canadian Forum 


Meeting of the Medical Wives 


Their sentences all phrased via ulterior motives, 
Their smiles all tagged with hopes of Referrals, 

And Consultations and Split Fees 

For their husbands, 

Those-who-are-new-in-town or setting-up-practice 
Jockey for position 

On committees headed by influential and established 
Senior Doctor’s Wives. 


They wear on their backs the furred indices of success, 
Belied by their office auditors; 

They simulate Florida tans 

By renting ultra-violets; 

They entertain the right people 

As though they never saw hamburger 

And they play out the farce of working 

For charity, 

To get their husband’s name known. 


In this roomful of scheming pretenders, 

The only real people 

Are the wives of the men who have built fortunes 

On over-charging for appendectomies 

And investing the proceeds thereof 

In Canadian paper. 

These wives sit like king-pins on the chessboard of medical 
politics, 

Cow-towed to, 

Hat-flattered 

And simpered at. 


They only can afford to say whatever to whomever they 
please, 
And whenever. 
Joan Finnigan. 


Crocodile Fishing 


Crocodile heaven. Sundunked musk, 
bludgeon flail, furrowed scale, 
Weight of the rough cumberous husk. 
sprawled as if the lemon pale 
underbelly skin had grown 
the rootlets of a layered cutting; 
A self of selves apart on their own 
buttressing, abutting 
like the stumpy cabriole legs 
planted beside the thick-barked trunk, 
a live log on the southern muskegs, 
contentedly sundrunk. 


Are they aware, those slotted spies 
sighted along the blunt wedged snout? 
Can they puzzle and surmise 
within that conning tower look-out? 
Colors and curves of undrowned things 
is bait to hook this paradox 
and its rippleless combinings 
of sunken log and web-toed fox. 
Must he choose not to choose, 
a gang of reflexes moving, 
each doomed to woo and win and loose 
life for all, death-loving? 


J. L. Smallwood. 
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The Seasons 


Let me perceive now the warp of summer 
As it bends heavily over the boulevard 
Or lightly rises. I am the year’s dreamer. 
‘The afternoon is one unchanging word, 
The monstrous seasons lurk in the long dark. 
One sentence scratched in summer on the trees,” 
I said. Summer, it is for you to take 
All my illumination. Do not let it cease. 











I write in red ink of diabolical autumn. 
The pig of the year rooted in dry grass for food. 
Lip sucking lip ah lovers discovered the nostrum. 
The incredible pig found momentarily his. 

The year broke quickly. Only I understood. 

I write in red ink that when the winds craw] 
Lovers shall understand mere mysteries. 









Disease-season? Lingering-death-season? Not at all. 
I close my eyes upon your body’s winter, 
Poor heart. I write of you, that you remember 
Two seasons when you had nothing needed nor wanted; 
But in the season that I do not list 
You fell to earth, defeated, snowed, Decembered. 
I write, “In a hollow palace the uncrowned king 
Jangles a lute and sings of his life’s waste.” 
It is of the fourth, unnameable season you sing. 











A Grammar for Lovers 


The paradigms of love form endless patterns 
To be memorized; conjugations 

Without pause, solidifying syntax 

In a wild gestalt, like lanterns 

Swinging from abstract wires, ablatives 
Strung near genitives. No mnemonics 









Nobly versed—only: I love, you love, 

He loves—and on through number and tense, mood 
And voice. Especially note mood, and the dim 
Subjunctive lantern whose sliding image shoves 
The patterns partially askew. Then scrutinize 

The darkness—insert by rote the unparsed name: 










Objects never end these paradigms. 





Larry Rubin. 






Bonfire and Laughter in the 
Panelled Rooms 


Human voices, doomed in the Land, 
give way to guns with their metal tongues, 
firing words of hot, quick action. 














Water still falls from the clouds, 
but faster flow the blood and the sweat 

down the transitory flesh. 

Expendable as bullets, Jews and Arabs 

fall in the dust, on the grass, 

wherever space holds solid matter— 

and the brain men smile at their wide desks, 
smoking the fagots of godheads. 

Lee Richard Hayman. 












Errol Pritchard. 








Blood on the Door 


At the festival of the bitter 
the table of the dry bone, 
interminable last 

supper of the alone 


mute at the barmecide 

the stranger in the skin 
crumbles bread of impotence 
and cries to be let in 


through doors of lipwarmth 
loveheat and the gate of talk 
phantom, for at night 

all resolves again to the dark. 


As the deep fish spawning, 
waiting the fall of milt 
whom warm current seduces, 
chooses bars of ice and salt- 


nothing can touch the quick 
like necessity, dread 
imperative that cuts with 
both edges of the sword 


him with his stinging 

lips, forever told 

what salt road he may walk 
between the cold and the cold. 
Phyllis Gotlieb. 


Black Spruce, Northern Ontario 


Standing out there in the snow and the silence, 
they annoy me. 


Not only are there too many, but they all look 
nearly the same, and seem quite content to be 
shoulder to shoulder, 


as if making a ritual observance, perhaps to the 
sky, though that’s way beyond them, 


and too rigid to be altogether convincing, like 
a theatre crowd while the national anthem is 
playing. 

Even considered singly there’s a certain priggishness, 
as they discard their lower branches, to get as 
far away as possible from the muskeg in which they 
are rooted. 

Cut down, they aren’t good for much except paperpulp 
or firewood; you can’t really build anything with 
them, 

yet seeing one lying on the ground, the white core 
exposed, I’m not so confident, 

as I see the stump rings woven so tightly, so thin 
in places as to be almost uncountable, each of 
them a whole long summer in the making. 

Gael Turnbull. 





The Chance Remark 


What if it bit and flicked up worlds of weal?— 
A lick companionable would commence to heal. 


What if it bundled, bearhugged, bounded?— 
The laughing corner of the day’s rounded. 
And if it pings: Affinity! Surprise! — 
To what o gothic heights we’ll rise. 
M. Morris. 
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Correspondence 


The Editor: The article on the little magazines, by Louis 
Dudek, was timely and comprehensive. Nevertheless, I 
would like to take exception to his remarks on the pioneer 
poetry magazine, Contemporary Verse. I feel that Mr. 
Dudek failed here in setting out the facts, and consequently 
in interpreting them adequately. 

In the first place, the magazine was not founded by a 
group of “leftist” poets. Floris McLaren, its business man- 
ager, has never been concerned with the social scene in her 
lyrics, but rather with inner psycholog:*al relationships. 
Anne Marriott chose to describe the social scene of the 
thirties—particularly the effects of drought and depression 
on the prairies as in “Wind Our Enemy”; but her poems 
were only political by implication. No more objective or 
naturalistic painter in words could be found amongst our 
poets, than Anne Marriott. So: the only conscious leftist 
was myself; and since four of my long political poems— 
Day and Night, The Outrider, West Coast, and Call My 
People Home — are the only examples in Canada of the 
socially conscious poetry as it was written by the English 
poets Spender, Day Lewis and Warner; naturally I do not 
disclaim my role. But of these poems of mine only the last 
one, on the Japanese evacuation, was printed in Contem- 
porary Verse. 

A more serious statement by Dudek that I wish to 
challenge, because it is obtuse, is the remark that the editor, 
Alan Crawley, was “handicapped by blindness and cornered 
in the far west”. This is a typical far eastern statement 
which we had hoped the war had seen the last of. It was 
precisely because Alan Crawley, a widely travelled Winnipeg 
lawyer, did become blind, that he was free to concentrate 
on his hobby, poetry, and make of it a thing of vital 
concern to the war generation. I have seen some of the 
letters to Mr. Crawley from poets all over Canada, testifying 
to the great debt they owed to the existence of Contemporary 
Verse at a time when thinking people needed such spiritual 
sustenance, and poets needed readers. Far from being a 
West Coast periodical, Contemporary Verse published for 
the first time the work of P. K. Page, Anne Wilkinson, Jay 
McPherson, Daryl Hine—to mention only a few. A memorial 
issue was given to Bertram Warr, after he was killed over- 
seas. Some of Earle Birney’s wartime poems—his most 
moving, I feel—first appeared in Contemporary Verse. But 
the list of contributors covers all the best young poets who 
flowered in the forties. 

It seems ironic therefore that a magazine so wholly 
Canadian as Contemporary Verse, so wholly free from local 
colour or prejudice, manned by an editor who travelled all 
over Canada reading the work of the new poets, and meeting 
the poets and their critics—a feat which no eastern poet 
has ever done, since the days of Carman and Roberts—it 
seems out of place that Contemporary Verse has received 
such a passing tribute in the Canadian Forum. How about 
sponsoring an airlift to induce the Montreal poets to attend 
the Vancouver Arts Festival? They’ve never been seen west 
of the Great Lakes. 

Dorothy Livesay. 





M. R. HALDI, B.Com. 
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Radio and Television 


®& | HAD INTENDED to devote my column this month 
to discussion of the relationship between television and the 
viewer; and to base it, in the fashion of the psychological 
and social sciences, on analogies from the field of physics. 
I intended to draw on modern physics, and not the New- 
tonian kind, which still dominates so much of our thinking. 
And I was going to preface it all with the statement that 
just as religious people sometimes lose their faith in God, 
I have lost my faith in television. 

Over the past several months my disinterest has gradually 
ripened into boredom, and my boredom has finally resigned 
itself to the pessimistic conclusion that there is something 
about the medium of television itself which is corrupt, crazy, 
and no good. It is rather like the constitutional disease 
factor that doctors talk about; one is forced to diagnose 
television as the psychopath among machines — without a 
social conscience, and incurable. 

I am still going to talk about all this, but fortunately, 
Len Peterson’s half hour play Joe Faceless (CBC Television: 
Spectrum, July 17) explored this very subject in a more 
exciting way. I have indicated before that Peterson is one 
radio and television writer for whom I have a long standing 
admiration. It goes back to my youth, the old radio days, 
Burlap Bags, and Peterson’s imaginative and direct way of 
taking hold of real issues. 

This is rare; there are few writers who care enough about 
issues to be able to recognize them — and hardly any can 
summon up enough feeling, let alone passion, to write about 
issues, even when they are told which ones. That’s the horns 
of the dilemma on which dishonest writers are impaled every 
time; you can’t simulate feeling. 

No intelligent audience ever responds to false feeling, 
which is equivalent to absent feeling; and it is a curious 
psychological fact that the only way to rouse a deprived, 
depressed, and bullied audience is not by more of the same, 
but by just the opposite. In other words, feeling is immediate 
and only responds to other feeling. 

My reaction to Peterson’s Joe Faceless is probably biased, 
because I cannot help being interested in the issue he raises; 
which is that every television writer and producer of talent 
lets himself be worn down by commercial expediency, and 
somehow he gets pressed into the same old mold of 
anonymity. His hero, Henry Agar, is a young writer who 
objects to the new happy ending that some producer has 
tacked on to his unhappy play. The writer says that his 
play is about “the doom of trivialities’ and the happy 
ending undoes it. 

The television director (Fletcher Markle, whom I haven’t 
seen for ten years, and who has a wonderful dark discon- 
tented face), tells him that “writers are business men, just 
like Shakespeare”. This offhand remark about Shakespeare 
is extremely subtle in its context. The ironic implications, 
if you can let yourself follow them, are rich. They uncover 
a whole complex of rationalization. 

That’s only one little nest of meaning. Another and more 
ominous one is the producer’s warning to the young writer, 
“Don’t despise television.” This nest is so thorny that I 
would hate to be an egg hatching in it. There is one cold 
menacing moment when the young writer demands to know 
who wrote the false ending. The producer, till now an easy 
going kibbitzer, drops his mask and all the ugliness under- 
neath comes out in the bald statement, “I did.” From then 
on it’s a fight, and I was all for Henry. 


Peterson dealt with all the familiar arguments. Don’t try 
to change the world, save your breath. You’re young yet, 
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we all get over it. Look how many years are wasted on 
causes. My television piece is no good, but at least it’s a 
start. (“A start at what?” asks Agar, “at writing junk so 
you can keep on writing more junk?’’) Television is costly so 
you have to be careful how you use it. (“So we throw more 
money down the sewer,” answers Agar). Why make the 
audience miserable, they have enough troubles without 
unhappy endings on television? (‘‘Haven’t we even enough 
religion to grieve over the ill-fated?” pleads Agar). To 
him his play is an attempt to give meaning to his life, and 
to reveal this meaning to others. 

In the play Agar decided to take a stand, and he didn’t 
let them put his play on with the false ending. In a grand 
anarchic outburst he smashed the whole studio set. He made 
his protest without figuring the consequences ahead of time. 
Or may be he did figure them. Peterson got his unhappy 
ending too; as the now hysterical producer and the disil- 
lusioned director face each other, they recognize, in that 
instant, that they are the faceless ones. 

And what an admirable core of anarchic protest still lives 
in Len Peterson. Wherever it survives and is tied to thought, 
and not to mere adolescent blather, we must applaud it. 
It is easy to undervalue Peterson’s talent, because he 
universalizes his ideas, and people don’t like or understand 
that except in a religious context. 

In his plays, Peterson has a way of generalizing his ideas 
into characters, and consequently they appear oversimplified. 
And I don’t mean to imply that his characters are types — 
they aren’t that at all; they just move too much on the 
ideational skeleton of the writer’s conception to fit into the 
accepted notion of a modern play. The use of dramatic form 
is actually primitive — but not crude — in that it is 
reminiscent of the morality plays. Possibly a revival of 
this form is what’s needed for television, which, as a 
medium, can’t and doesn’t offer the same thing as the live 
theatre. 

After Peterson, I stayed with the set for Fighting Words. 
This week’s fight (July 17) was about the Middle East. 
Edgar MaclInnes very properly kept trying to focus the 
argument on the issue of Arab nationalism, but Claude 
Dewhurst, introduced by Nathan Cohen as a “publicist”, 
kept bringing it back to Soviet aggression. Mr. Dewhurst 
struck me as the most repulsive personality I have yet met 
on Canadian television. He had the look of a stranger one 
has seen before — probably in a nightmare. 

But though I was not pleased with him, he was pleased 
with himself, and said with a charming laugh that the Arab 
nations have always fought each other “just for fun” any- 
way. This is a fallacy of the same kind as the one that 
claims all slum dwellers keep coal in the bath-tub. Then 
Mr. Dewhurst made the witty remark that all would be well 
if only Arab matters were in the right responsible hands, 
but unfortunately they are in the left, irresponsible hands. 
I suppose this is harmless intellectual fun in a world with 
nuclear weapons. I can bear deep conservatism, but I do 
object to the shallow kind which results only in the rattling 
of empty buckets. Miriam WADDINGTON 


Record Review 


® THE FINALITY OF Bach’s church music stresses the 
importance of his predecessors; for an artist seldom, if ever, 
both originates and exhausts the form which he has mastered. 
In Bach’s case we look to the master who influenced him 
most, Dietrich Buxtehude. This recording,* released at the 
end of last year, is a tribute on the 250th anniversary of 
the composer’s death. 


*BUXTEHUDE: Two Cantatas, Magnificat and Missa Brevis. Helen Boat- 
wright, Soprano, Russell Oberlin, Tenor, Charles Bressler, Tenor; Cantata 
Singers and String Orchestra, directed by Alfred Mann. Urania 8018. 
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The son of a prominent Danish musician, Buxtehude’s 
early years were enriched musically by the visits of out- 
standing European composers and performers to the Danish 
court and other North German centres at the close of the 
Thirty Years War. The international temper of these visits 
advanced Buxtehude’s technical understanding of the various 
musical forms of his age—the sacred concerto, Italian secu 
lar cantata, German /ied and Italian opera. 

The Thirty Years War had so drained the resources of 
North Germany that no opportunities existed for the deve- 
lopment of such expansive forms as the oratorio and opera. 
Courts and churches could support only a minimum of talent 
In his capacity as vocal composer, Buxtehude was forced to 
adopt the sacred concerto, as inherited from the Saxon 
master, Scheutz, as the only reasonable form to fit his 
modest resources. 

To the legacy of Scheutz, then, Buxtehude now added the 
elements he had absorbed in his youth: arioso recitative from 
sacred concerti, expanded into long passages of interplay 
between solo voice and one or two instruments, usually 
violins; alternating forms of recitative and aria, as in the 
oratorios of Carrissimi that it is hard to believe he never 
German lied, notably those of Nauwach and Heinrich 
Albert; and to introduce the form embodying all these in- 
novations, an overture in Italian opera style which he called 
either a sonata or sinfonia, after the Italian. 

His first efforts in the new form, composed in his twenties, 
show such a striking resemblance to the simple, cantata-like 
Italian secular cantata; the instrumental “ritornello” from 
heard the works of the older Italian master. And when his 
style reached maturity, the result was a sacred cantata which 
the orthodox pastor Neumeister of Hamburg disapprovingly 
described as “looking like a piece from an opera, composed of 
recitatives and arias”’. 

In 1668, when he was thirty-one, Buxtehude succeeded 
Tunder as organist and choir-master at Lubeck, and there 
spent the last forty years of his life. If Bach really did walk 
the 200 miles from his own post at Arnstadt to Lubeck, as 
the popular version has it, it must have been the most pro 
fitable journey he ever took. Buxtehude’s influence was im 
mediate and profound. Bach’s “‘short’’ visit stretched into 
more than three months, and the mark of the old man on his 
pupil was permanent. 

When Tovey asserts that “the most striking choral art of 
the time came from Germany”, examination shows that 
Buxtehude was already applying many of the Baroque man- 
nerisms later so characteristic of Bach. For example, “tone 
painting”, the habit of underlining the meaning of a parti 
cular word of text with a clearly descriptive musical passage, 
and the “echo”, a device consistently used to integrate vocal 
and instrumental lines. The Baroque concept of ‘“affection’’ 
is illustrated by the development of whole sections of the 
cantata out of a few expressive and characteristic musical 
figures. One scholar has said that these works are probably 
more typical examples of the German Baroque cantata than 
those of Bach, which expanded the same principles to such 
extraordinary ends as to virtually terminate their usefulness 
to his successors. 

The only other recording now available of the cantata 
“Alles was ihr tut” and the Magnificat is on the Renais- 
sance label, with the Stuttgart Pro Musica under Hans 
Grischkat. To these two works the Urania record adds the 
solo cantata ‘‘Was mich” and the Missa Brevis, best known 
of the composer’s works. The Renaissance disc has in place 
of these an organ cantata. 

In addition to the improved recording techniques since the 
Renaissance release nearly six years ago, the Urania has the 
advantage of better soloists. This is emphasized by the 
replacement on the Renaissance disc of some solo parts with 
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choral. The Urania performance also reduces the instru- 
mental ensemble to a minimum more in keeping with the 
17th century tradition, and thus fits the music better. 

The performance of Mrs. Boatwright in the little solo 
cantata would give the Urania disc the decision in any case. 
She is surely one of the most accomplished of cantata soloists 
now performing on this continent — a field where admittedly 
she has little competition. 

The lovely Missa Brevis has appeared on only one other 
label, an Allegro release which is still listed in the Schwann 
catalogue but is very hard to come by. In the Urania per- 
formance the string accompaniment at first seems superfluous 
to say the least in a work so obviously a cappella. But it 
must be remembered that such was the custom in the com- 
poser’s time to cover up weak choirs. 

In all the selections on the Urania disc a curious quality 
creeps into the choral parts which would seem to be a 
reflection of modern America. By contrast to European per- 
formances of this sort, where the singing is relaxed and 
unaffected, the American choir sounds breathless and tense, 
as though it had just arrived and had to be off again as soon 
as the performance was over. One can also notice that the 
choral parts are at times not as clear as they should be. 

Finally, a note to those who enjoy this record enough to 
look hard for the very few other choral records of Buxtehude 
which are not so easily obtained. Two releases, now discon- 
tinued for nearly two years, were on the Vox label, and one 
on Mercury, now also deleted from the LP catalogue. For 
those who are willing to order sight unseen and wait a couple 
months for delivery, the two Vox discs are still available in 
England; and a third recording of cantatas performed by 
the Stuttgart group which has never been issued on this con- 
tinent is also available on the British Vox label. 

H. C. FRANCIS. 


Turning New Leaves 


®& NOW THAT CANADIAN actors have demonstrated 
for several years that they are up to the best of Shakespeare, 
it is fitting that a major scholarly interpretation of the 
dramatist’s work by a Canadian should have appeared. 
Many are content with seeing Shakespeare in a lively 
performance on the stage, and leave it at that; but others 
have been spurred by the acting at Stratford to delve more 
deeply into Shakespearean drama, in the search for meaning 
or significance. After all, Shakespeare’s plays are not only 
skilful dramas, but unified works of art, and what is 
dramatized is, in the greater plays at least, a vision of life, 
a view of human existence. Thus the person genuinely 
interested in Shakespeare will seek to rival or even outmatch 
the producer, who has to discover what he interprets to 
be the play’s central underlying idea before he can begin to 
arrange his actors. Such an activity will of course make an 
audience more demanding. They will not be satisfied any 
longer with Shakespeare done like Noel Coward, or with 
minor actors engaging in all sorts of fanciful stagebusiness, 
during the recitation of significant or poetically beautiful 
lines. They will make the producer’s task more challenging, 
for they will demand a production that is worthy of and 
true to the spirit of Shakespeare. 

Such people will welcome H. S. Wilson’s On the Design 
of Shakespearean Tragedy.* Like the best Shakespearean 
scholars of past and present, Wilson has learned much from 
productions of the plays, at the Old Vic and elsewhere. His 
interpretations of the tragedies are practicable; that is to 
say, they never clash with the fundamental fact that these 
plays were written for the stage. Yet they also do justice 


* University of Toronto Press; pp. vi, 256; $5.00. 
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to what is surely an equally important though often ignored 
fact, namely that Shakespeare was not satisfied with mere 
dramatic trickery or acrobatics; that he had to do some- 
thing much better and more significant to be pleased with 
his work himself. He nowhere tells us this in so many words, 
but Hamlet’s advice to the Players gives us a fair idea of 
what Shakespeare thought of uncritical audiences and melo- 
dramatic acting. The widespread notion that Shakespeare 
wrote for the sake of immediate stage-success and money 
alone, and that therefore we ought to approach his plays 
as clever and successful works for the stage and nothing 
else is manifestly absurd. Beaumont and Fletcher were 
clever and successful dramatists in Shakespeare’s time, but 
few people would like to read them, or to see them staged 
to-day. Great drama belongs to a different order from that 
of skilful histrionics. 

If this is granted, one can recommend Wilson’s book also 
to our Shakespearean actors. It is the product of a scholar 
who has thought long and sensibly about Shakespeare’s 
plays. Just as the sound Shakespearean scholar has been 
ready to learn from great actors, so the greatest actors, 
from Garrick to Gielgud, have been willing to learn from 
scholars, in the hope to do Shakespeare still better justice 
on the stage. An actor who scoffs at Shakespearean scholar- 
ship in general will seldom go far in his profession. In 
Professor Wilson's book, he can find much to stimulate him 
and to give him pleasure. 

Wisely omitting the early and experimental Titus Andro- 
nicus, Wilson concentrates on Shakespeare’s ten major 
tragedies, from Romeo and Juliet to Antony and Cleopatra. 
On each, he gives us a brief but fairly intense essay, 
in a clear, urbane style. Considering that he is primarily 
a student of Elizabethan rhetoric, it is all the more astonish- 
ing how consistently he avoids the pitfalls of imagery and 
other rhetorical devices in the interest of clarity. But if 
his style is lacking in decoration deliberately lacking, | 
believe — it is all the more readable for its artful variation 
in rhythm and tone, its controlled wit, its solid content. 
Some of the essays can be read for sheer delight, and in 
half an hour. In; his interpretations, he sometimes follows 
closely the views of others, sometimes steers a remarkably 
personal and original course. His judgment is informed by 
a knowledge of life, of literature and of theatre. It is 
prompted by a shrewd common sense. The book thus 
appeals to general reader and scholar alike. It centers on 
the basic issues of design and meaning, but we also get 
many a hint of the riches in characterization and poetry, 
and the variety of ironic and other dramatic effects in the 
plays. 

One is naturally reluctant to offer any negative criticism 
of a book that in general is as pleasant, intelligent and solid 
as this one, and that is the work of a senior and valued 
colleague. Any book on Shakespeare that presents so much 
that is fresh and valuable is an achievement. Yet I cannot 
withhold some doubts about its central two-pronged thesis. 
This thesis involves, first, a distinction between those 
tragedies “in which a Christian scheme of things is clearly 
seen to be relevant and indeed regulative, and those in 
which such a Christian scheme is not overtly relevant and 
in which any normative reference to such a scheme is 
avoided”. The former group includes Romeo and Juliet, 
Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth, the latter the six remaining 
tragedies. Secondly, Wilson traces in the major tragedies 
a pattern or rhythm of development, which he describes in 
the terms of the Hegelian triad of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. Of the four Christian tragedies, Romeo and Juliet 
and Hamlet represent the thesis; Othello and Macbeth the 
antithesis. To move on to synthesis, Shakespeare saw 
that he had to turn to tragedy without a specifically 
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Christian context, and he finally realized it in Antony and 
Cleopatra and Lear. ‘These two are the greatest tragedies, 
fur they ‘‘pay the highest tribute to the human spirit’. The 
scheme in its bare form, as outlined here, does not convey 
the often just and illuminating distinctions, made in this 
book, in the pattern and mood of the ten tragedies. 

This second part of the book’s thesis, however, fills one 
with uneasiness. Did Shakespeare’s tragic vision of life 
really develop and express itself in a rhythm or pattern akin 
to that of the Hegelian triad? Culminating as it does in 
a creative synthesis, such a movement appears attractive, 
but does it justly represent the pattern of growth of the 
creative imagination, of a poet or of a dramatist? Or is it 
merely wishful thinking on our part, in the attempt to find 
a neater artistic order or design in Shakespeare’s work than 
there really is? If we could be reassured that Shakespeare 
wrote Lear after Macbeth and 7imon, and Antony and 
Cleopatra long after Coriolanus, we might feel happier about 
the developing design traced in this book, but alas the 
scant evidence available points the opposite way. Aware of 
this difficulty, Wilson defends his disregard of chronology, 
but my doubts remain. 


It seems ungracious to remark that the treatment of the 
ten tragedies is not uniformly happy or convincing, for uni- 
formity can hardly be expected in any treatment of such a 
great subject. No reading of Shakespeare’s tragedies but 
our own can ever fully satisfy us. Yet this unevenness in 
treatment confirms the doubts expressed above. Personally, 
{ am least happy with the chapters on the two “synthetic” 
plays, Antony and Cleopatra and Lear, though, like Profes- 
sor Wilson, | am moved more deeply by these two plays 
than by any of Shakespeare’s other tragedies, perhaps 
because of their triumphant assertion of the human spirit in 
the context of evil and of tragedy. But Wilson is driven 
by his thesis, it seems to me, to overstate his case, to 
oversimplify and therefore somewhat distort their vision, It 
is only momentarily, during Cleopatra’s rhapsodies with the 
worm, that I forgot the immense disillusionment among 
Antony’s loyal soldiers, the tragic impasse Enobarbus and 
others reach. The play conveys what happens to Antony and 
Cleopatra, and to Octavius AND to Enobarbus (even if 
the latter is not a central figure). Similarly, | cannot concur 
with the final phrase of the statement that in Lear “‘it is 
borne home to us that despite this wickedness — even per- 
haps because of it — human nature emerges finer, more 
heroic, so that its wickedness fades into insignificance”. 
Regan and Cornwall fade no sooner than does lago in my 
mind. 

Yet any book on Shakespearean drama should be pri- 
marily judged for what it has to offer on the individual 
plays, and not for any general thesis, however sound or 
unsound. It is not easy to write boldly and stimulatingly, 
yet all the time unassumingly, on Shakespeare’s bold trage- 
dies, as Wilson does. With all the hundreds of books and 
articles that have been written on Hamlet, I have found 
in Wilson’s chapter on that play some enlightening pages. 
The same is true of his treatment of Othello’s great final 
speech, where he shows how much poorer a play Othello 
becomes, if we follow T. S. Eliot’s overpublicized view of 
the egotistic hero. Best of all, perhaps, Wilson writes on 
the four “antithetic” plays, Othello, Macbeth, Troilus and 
Cressida, and Timon, and;not only because these plays fit 
the pattern of his thesis most convincingly. These chapters 
contain some great pages. 

One final question: according to the scheme of the ten 
tragedies here presented, Shakespeare did not move beyond 
the stage of “antithesis” in his overtly Christian plays. The 
reason is, primarily, that such a synthesis would have 
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entailed a breaking through the basic tragic pattern itself, 
into something like divine comedy. Did Shakespeare perhaps 
do this in his final plays, The Winter’s Tale and The 
Tempest, plays in which divine miracle snatches the char- 
acters beyond tragedy? And does Wilson envisage a still 
larger pattern involving the whole of Shakespearean drama, 
histories, tragedies, and comedies? If so, we are given nou 
hint, and for all I know he may have quite different thoughts. 

F. D. HOENIGER 


Books Reviewed 


THE OFFICE OF LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR: John 1 
Saywell; University of Toronto Press; pp. 302, xii; 
$5.50. 

Professor Saywell has written an excellent book, one 
of the best in R. M. Dawson’s Canadian Government Series 
In many ways it is a model of what a scholarly volume ought 
to be. Instead of opening the gates to his knowledge indis 
criminately and letting go a landslide of minutiae, the author 
has regulated the flow of his voluminous research carefully 
He deals neatly with the nature and functions of the vice 
regal office, extracting general principles and _ illustrating 
them skilfully with cogent examples from the broad pano 
rama of Canadian history. He tells us what we want to 
know without wearying us with pedantic flourishes, a real 
treat. The book contains many apt allusions, good strony 
phrases, and is never stodgy. The pity is that so readable 
an academic work will appeal by the technical nature oi 
its subject only to professional scholars or students, though 
that certainly does not detract from its accomplishments. 

Dr. Saywell’s basic thesis is that the lieutenant-governor’s 
job has been made difficult by the fact that the post is both 
monarchical and federal. His Excellency is a representative 
of the monarch in the province, that is, a ceremonial and 
social figure, and at the same time a political agent of the 
government at Ottawa. This was truer in the earlier days 
than now, of course, since the office has declined in power, 
prestige, attractiveness, and political utility. Yet the post 
is not without power. A number of lieutenant-governors have 
proved that, and even today the incumbent of the vice-regal 
seat has a shadowy discretionary reserve authority to dismiss 
a government, decide on dissolution, or reserve legislation. 
Professor Saywell deals masterfully with these topics, as well 
as others, and though one is tempted to argue with him on 
occasion here and there, most of the objections would 
amount to quibbles rather than disagreements with hi: 
premises or conclusions. Chapter VIII, on provincial legis 
lation, seemed to be inverted and therefore not as easy to 
follow as it might have been. 

The book has three appendices, two of which are useful, 
one being a list of the lieutenant-governors in each province 
since Confederation and the other a catalogue of bills re- 


served since 1867. 
Paul W. Fox 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED NATIONS: Geoffrey L. 
Goodwin; Ryerson; pp. 478; $3.50. 

Any studies initiated by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and carried out with the assistance of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs must of necessity 
bear the mark of excellence. This particular study is no 
exception. 

There are six parts, beginning with a background discus- 
sion of the genesis of the United Nations and the part that 

Great Britain played in that development. 
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This is followed by an exhaustive study of the various 
political problems which have confronted the United Nations, 
and especially the Security Council. 

Part III is essentially a study of the voting procedure of 
the Security Council and the attempts to minimize the effect 
of the “‘veto”’. 

Part IV deals with some of the economic and financial 
aspects of the work of the United Nations; Part V contains 
three short chapters on the trusteeship system, questions of 
international law and development, and the United Nations 
Secretariat; Part VI concludes the study with a statement 
of British public opinion of the organization and its hopes 
for the future. 

I would say that the highlights of the study are found in 
Part | and Part VI. 

it is interesting to note that in the author’s opinion the 
one great concern of Britain for the future after the war is 
to preserve a close and intimate co-operation with the United 
States and to defer willingly to American views on the 
postwar system. Britain, moreover, was especially in- 
terested in a settlement of Europe with strong United States 
participation. While she would support a universal organiza- 
tion, Britain was strongly in favor of regional councils, to 
be held together by the triumvirate of the victorious powers. 
However, this view gave way to the concept of a universal 
organization, which was passed by Cordell Hull and accepted 
by Roosevelt and Churchill. 

British foreign policy after the war was to obtain the 
maximum co-operation with the United States and to anchor 
American power firmly in Europe. She also worked for 
French and West German amity and to obtain French 
acquiescence in the latter’s rearmament. Another of her main 
concerns was the relations among the commonwealth, and to 
heed the views of this multi-racial group. The belief that 
Western Europe can resist aggression only with American 
help led many Britons to feel that NATO, as it was con- 
ceived and developed, has become the “‘hub” of British 
foreign policy. 

In his conclusions in Part VI, the author tells us that 
Britons generally concede the United Nations to be a “good 
thing’ but interest in it is not high. According to polls con- 
ducted in 1946 and again in 1953, dissatisfaction with the 
organization has increased. There has always been a feeling 
of scepticism about the United Nations, and this has been 
deepened by the cold war. British public opinion favors 
universality in the organization and feels that a main func- 
tion of the United Nations is to arrange compromises with 
the Soviet Union. Regarding revisions of the Charter, the 
author believes that text revisions would be impossible and 
useless at this time. Until international tension is relaxed 
and a desire for genuine international understanding is 
expressed by the Communist and non-Communist states, 
mere Changes in the words of the Charter will not bring the 
desired result. The author urges that there must be continued 
faith in the organization and every effort must be made to 
sustain and develop the United Nations as a symbol of a 
more peaceful and prosperous world. With this appeal I 
am sure we all agree. 

The author devoted perhaps too much space to the 
problems confronted by the Security Council in the first 
decade of its existence. I would like to have seen a fuller 
discussion of the work of the Economic and Social Council 
and the very successful rehabilitation program undertaken 
by the various specialized agencies and under the Colombo 
Plan. There is also much effective work accomplished by 
the Trusteeship Council and the important contributions by 
both colonial and non-colonial powers in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
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On the China representation problem, Britain’s view is 
stated as supporting the doctrine of universality. But the 
conditions of membership in the organization are clearly 
spelled out in the Charter and nowhere is universality made 
the object and aim for the United Nations. The author also 
states that Britain hoped that the Chinese Nationalist 
Regime on Formosa would be brief. I am inclined to doubt 
this view, since Britain is a strong advocate of containing 
Communist expansion and the Chinese Nationalist Regime, 
whatever its faults, is certainly on the side of the anti- 
Communist forces. Kechin Wang. 


AIR SPY: Constance Babington Smith: Musson; pp. 266 
and 32 pp. of photographs; $5.00. 

Shortly before World War II, the then Chief of the Ger- 
man General Staff, von Fritsch, stated that the side with the 
best aerial reconnaissance would win the next war. This 
book gives some account of the part played by such re- 
connaissance in the winning of the war in Europe; it tells of 
the gallant men who flew the Allied recce planes and of the 
dedicated, highly skilled men and women who interpreted 
the photographs they brought back. Miss Smith is well 
qualified to present this account, for she served with the 
R.A.F. throughout the last five years of the war and was 
(to quote the citation to the Legion of Merit awarded her) 
‘the outstanding Allied authority on the interpretation of 
photographs of aircraft”. After the fall of France, the in- 
formation provided by aerial photographs was the major 
source of Allied intelligence, and it is therefore high time 
that some of the details of this important and almost 
unknown side of the war were revealed. The subject may 
sound dull; actually this is an enthralling book, combining 
as it does the excitement of the detective or spy thriller with 
the restraint and sense for personality which one associates 
with the better English war books. 

It is not, however, what the subtitle, “The story of photo- 
graphic intelligence in World War II”, would suggest. The 
book is more a personal memoir than a definitive history and 
is, quite properly, limited to those aspects of aerial photo- 
graphy with which Miss Smith is completely familiar. She 
says regrettably little of the gross inadequacy of German 
photographic interpretation (the Germans took wonderful 
photographs but, fortunately, didn’t know what to do 
with them), and she says nothing of the army’s use of 
aerial photographs — one hopes that an army interpreter 
will be stimulated by this book to give an account of his 
experiences. These, however, are only examples of the 
limitations of this book; one might add that there is perhaps 
too much emphasis on personalities. Where the work does 
fall down badly is in its selection of photographs. Of the 
53 photographs, only twenty exemplify the kind of material 
on which Miss Smith and her colleagues worked, and few 
of these are good examples. There is not one example of 
“comparative cover”, the “before and after” pictures which 
provide the essential basis for all good interpretation. Again, 
a few annotated photographs would have made it much 
easier for the uninitiated to understand how the skilled 
interpreter goes about his job and how difficult that job 
can be. 

Apart from occasiona] naivete and disjointedness, the book 
is well written. Especially interesting are Miss Smith’s 
account of the information yielded by photographs of Ger- 
man rockets and the installations surrounding them 
(Churchill called her Miss Peenemiinde for her work on the 
V-1’s which were first seen at Peenemiinde), and her story 
of how scraps of information were pieced together by inter- 
preters to provide a comprehensive view of German aircraft 
production. I enjoyed the book and, despite the badly chosen 
photographs, heartily recommend it. John Pettigrew. 
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THE SICILIAN VESPERS: A HISTORY OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN WORLD IN THE LATER 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY: Steven Runciman; 
Macmillan Co. of Canada; pp. xiii, 356; $5.50. 

In this day and age, when it is possible for the editors 
of a learned periodical to claim, as a mark of distinction, 
that theirs is a “Journal of Scientific [read: impersonal 
collectivist] History”’, it is refreshing to see a gifted scholar 
revert courageously to the ancient tradition of narrating 
history as res gestae, as a sequence of identifiable human 
decisions and acts, rather than as the interplay of anonymous 
forces. 

Mr. Runciman, the author of a well known history of 
the Crusades, in the volume under review once again treats 
of medieval politics and warfare. His attention is focussed 
on the ruthless struggle for the possession of southern Italy 
and the island of Sicily which started after the death, in 
1250, of the Hohenstauffen Emperor Frederick II, and cul- 
minated in the massacre by the people of Palermo of their 
French masters, in 1282. The story of these years is an 
involved one. At one time or another events called for the 
diplomatic or military intervention of the Papacy, the 
Crowns of France, England, and Aragon, the Byzantine and 
the Holy Roman Empires, indeed of virtually all the Powers 
spiritual and temporal of medieval Christendom. However, 
though his canvas tends to get somewhat crowded, the author 
seldom if ever loses his masterly perspective. Readable and 
well equipped with maps, genealogical tables and fine illus- 
trations this book should appeal to medievalists and general 
readers alike. Karl F. Helleiner 


CONCORDIA MUNDI: The Career and Thought of 
Guillaume Postel (1510-1581): William J. Bouwsma; 
S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 328; $8.50. 

Particular attention should be paid to two aspects of Pro- 
fessor Bouwsma’s book. First, when discussing the social 
and religious opinions of Postel he throws a not insignificant 
light on the historical background of many still popular 
doctrines: social, political and economic; he exposes the 
religious, philosophical and cultural inspirations of these 
theories found at the beginning of an era we call modern. 
Secondly, in his book Prof. Bouwsma helps us to a better 
understanding of the various elements comprising the re- 
naissance humanism; he presents new evidence of the con- 
siderable and positive role played in it by religion and theo- 
logy. Thus he contributes to the final victory over the 
popular myth of the naturalistic, humanist, antiquity 
oriented renaissance thought as opposed to the Middle Ages 
crippled by theology. Bouwsma elucidates the origins of 
various social doctrines, when, for example, he is discussing 
Postel’s predilection for drawing an analogy between the 
growth of an organism and the evolution of a society, the 
Church in this case (p. 101 seq.), an analogy popular both 
in antiquity and the Middle Ages, between the micro- and 
the macro-cosmos. Does this not help us in a more complete 
understanding of the sources of nineteenth century attempts 
at explaining society by means of the hypothesis of an 
organic whole? To the religious and theological inspirations 
of the renaissance humanism testifies a fact, so well brought 
out in Professor Bouwsma’s book: Postel’s typically humanist 
interests and tendencies have their origin in the mystical 
and religious mission with which he considered himself en- 
trusted. Very characteristic are in this connection Postel’s 
linguistic and philological studies which had a missionary 
end in view. The rebellious and individualistic ‘‘renaissance”’ 
traits in Postel’s charcter are really those of a religious 
reformer. 

As a product of scientific technique Professor Bouwsma’s 
hook is near perfection. In his reference notes the reader will 
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be introduced not only to many most valuable works dealing 
with the age and the problem, but to Postel’s own writings, 
and other texts of his contemporaries. An example of the 
author’s thoroughness is provided by the ‘Bibliographical 
Note” appended to the book, treating exhaustively of 
Postel’s works and books dealing with his thoughts and life. 
Just for the record let us note one small omission in the 
index: under the entry Gilson, Etienne the reference to 
p. 114 is missing. 

It would seem that in chapter II1I—The Major Tradition: 
St. Augustine, St. Francis, Ramon Lull—not enough atten- 
tion is paid to Roger Bacon, whose social theories exhibit 
much more affinity to those of Postel, than do the opinions 
of Lull. A reason for this omission may, perhaps, be sought 
in the absence from Bouwsma’s index of a work as funda- 
mental as Etienne Gilson’s Les Métamorphoses de la Cité 
de dieu (Louvain-Paris 1952). 

A great advantage of the book’s composition is the fact 
that the author placed an explanatory general chapter ‘‘The 
Principles of Order” ahead of the more particular discussion 
of various psychological and mystical aspects of Postel’s 
thought. In this chapter Bouwsma reaches the most pro- 
found relationships within Postel’s doctrine; though an even 
deeper descent to Postel’s teaching on God is lacking. It is 
for this reason, perhaps, that the author’s discussion of 
Postel’s views of human nature (twofold intellect, animus 
and anima) and his theory of grace (naturalist or even 
pelagianist) is rather superficial and not very clear. 

The wealth of implications hidden in this rather specialized 
monograph is a witness to the excellence of Professor 
Bouwsma’s work. We can only hope that other studies of the 
early modern times, progressing along the same path will 
lead us even further towards an understanding of the 
medieval, or — to put it differently — religious and theo- 
logical foundations of our era. Reo. L. Ko Kec. 


STRASBOURG IN TRANSITION: 1648-1789: Franklin 
L. Ford; Saunders; pp. 321; $8.75. 

It has become fashionable as well as profitable to explore 
the lesser-known byways of history — or if you like, to 
approach the familiar landmarks of the past by rural roads 
hitherto overlooked or disdained. The quest for significant 
local history is an important aspect of serious research in 
our time. After the nineteenth and earlier twentieth century 
onslaught on the great national archives comes the ran- 
sacking of regional collections. The large familiar picture 
having been sketched out boldly, it is altered, retouched, 
perhaps even discarded one day, as a result of the impact of 
detailed smaller studies. Doubtless this is a happy augury for 
historical knowledge — desolating though it may be for time- 
honored lore. 

Mr. Ford of Harvard has here tried his very skilled hand 
at the administrative, political, social and cultural history of 
the city of Strasbourg under the old regime, while it was 
becoming consciously bound to the Kings of France if not 
consciously French. Strasbourg as a European product is 
his theme. It is an historian’s history, learned, massively 
documented from the municipal and national archives. 
Though not so compelling as, say, the really fascinating 
urban studies Carl Bridenbaugh has made of Colonial Ameri- 
can Towns (and possibly because it is more politically 
orientated), it has its moments of charm and wit. It is 
certainly an important and attractive work. But my own 
feeling (which may be merely subjective) is that as history 
it is less than completely satisfying precisely because the 
impression of the life of the city it conveys is less clear and 
arresting than one might have expected. Partly it is the 
scholarly scaffolding that obtrudes a bit. But mostly it is 
just that at no point does Mr. Ford’s Strasbourg cast a spell. 
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Still, in the interests of critical understanding this may be 
just as well. The book is after all a research monograph, and 


an excellent one at that. 
John C. Cairns. 


THE WAR OF 1812 IN THE OLD NORTHWEST: Alec 
R. Gilpin; Ryerson; pp. vii, 268; $6.95. 

Someone once remarked that when a new book was pub- 
lished he read an old one on the same subject. A reading of 
Mr. Gilpin’s book brings this remark to mind, since some 
earlier authors have written with greater effect upon the 
war of 1812, including its western aspects. The reader who 
wants to look at these aspects of the war through American 
eyes would be well advised to turn back to the relevant 
chapters of Henry Adams’ great history of the Jefferson 
Madison era. 

Of course, if such a reader desires to make an extensive 
survey of the subject, he may well take account of Mr. 
Gilpin’s book. He will find in it a useful and up-to-date list 
of secondary writings and a good bibliography of source 
material. He will find a competent and generally fair-minded 
account of the campaigns which had their focus in Detroit. 
Perhaps the best part of the book is the discussion of the 
urrender of that town to Brock in August, 1812, aimed at 
howing that General Hull’s ineptitude was not the only or 
even the main factor in bringing American arms to that 
nasco., , 

Mr. Gilpin has written a regional study, concerned only 
with the war as it appeared to the Old Northwest, and 
particularly to the Territory of Michigan. He does not deal 
with the larger questions of causation, beyond suggesting 
that westerners were anxious to use any opportunity to break 
the strength of the Indians in that region. He concludes that 
the war was successful from the western standpoint, since 
this objective was achieved. 

But analysis and interpretation that go beyond the ques- 
tions surrounding the immediate fighting receive scant space 
in the book. There is very little attempt to relate this phase 
of the war to the others, and much too little description of 
the region involved. How strongly did the people of the 
Old Northwest feel about the war, and what did they hope to 
accomplish with respect to Upper Canada? Why did they 
count so much on disaffection in that province, and then do 
so many things caiculated to increase the resistance of 
Upper Canadians? Answers to these questions would have 
made the book itself more interesting, and contributed to an 
understanding of the war as a whole, but they are not forth- 
coming in any convincing way. 


G. M. Craig. 


A REGENCY VISITOR: The English Tour of Prince 
Puckler-Muskau described in his Letters 1826-1828, 
from the original translation by Sarah Austin: Edited 
with an Introduction by E. M. Butler; Collins; pp. 384; 
$4.50. 

As travel books go this is a good one, for Prince Puckler 
was an acute and intelligent observer whose title and con- 
nections evidently opened many doors closed to the ordinary 
Englishman of his day. He writes with wit and sympathy of 
the country which he explores so energetically, although con- 
temptuous of the high society in which he moves. The letters 
is printed are almost entirely devoted to a description of 
what he sees, with his discriminating comments, all of which 
provides a pleasant and useful means of recapturing the 
atmosphere of a departed era somewhat loosely described 
as “Regency.” 

But the methodical reader who first looks at the intro- 
duction may be disappointed by the conventional nature of 
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what follows. For there the editor unfolds a theme that most 
novelists would very likely reject as impossible. Prince 
Hermann von Pickler, the handsome and extravagant 
ruler of the little German principality of Muskau, sought 
to solve his financial embarrassments by divorcing his be- 
loved and loving German wife and travelling to England in 
search of a wealthy heiress. Despite a well founded re- 
putation as a Don Juan his heart does not appear really to 
have been in the task, for in the course of two years’ fortune 
hunting he allowed several pretty and wealthy heiresses to 
slip through his hands and returned to Muskau and his 
original Lucie unfettered. Ironically he found financial 
ilvation in the daily letters which he had written her during 
his absence and which he shrewdly realized had the makings 
of an excellent travel book with all allusion to the real 
purpose of his travels omitted and references to various 
incidents and individuals camouflaged. The book was a 
world-wide success and the beginning of a literary career. 
The original letters were eventually deposited in the Berlin 
State Library but whether they survived the holocaust of 
1945 the editor does not know. The translation and pub- 
lication of these originals would have been well worth while, 
but Mr. Butler contents himself with reproducing Sarah 
Austin’s contemporary translation with all its emendations, 
:lthough he does succeed in indentifying many of the camou- 
flaged names. Thus the reader whose curiosity has been 
aroused by the bizarre story unfolded in the introduction 
(without any documentary evidence) may find the carefully 
censored letters themselves something of an anti-climax. 
J. B. Conacher. 


THE RUSSIANS IN ETHIOPIA—AN ESSAY IN FU- 
TILITY: Czeslaw Jesman; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 160; 
$5.75. 

This is a most misleading and unconvincing study pur- 
porting to show Russian colonial and imperialist designs on 
Ethiopia at the end of the nineteenth century. The author 
seems to be bent on proving his thesis at all costs, sacrificing 
truth and scholarship, using innuendoes and at times gross 
exaggerations, and glossing over such obvious manifestations 
of colonial and imperialist designs as those of Italy, France, 
and Great Britain. After all it was the latter, and not Russia, 
who seized and held territory in Ethiopia. 

The author starts with a dramatic description of an inof- 
fensive expedition to Ethiopia in 1858 of one hundred and 
seventy-five Russian men, women, and children, including 
five monks, of whom only forty-two men had previous mili- 
tary training, for the purpose of founding an Orthodox 
monastery and an agricultural colony, permission for which 
had been obtained from the ruler of Ethiopia. Yet he calls 
this expedition “Russian aggression” (p. 10 fn.), “occupa- 
tion” (p. 14), and comments on their landing: “the Russians 
had appeared in strength |sic| on the shores of Africa” 
(p. 10). Similar exaggerations abound throughout the book. 

When not sure of his ground, but determined to prove his 
thesis, the author makes assertions qualifying them by “pro- 
bably”’, “it was said” “rumoured” (p.9), “inferred” ‘“un- 
thinkable” (p. 15), ‘‘it must have seemed obvious” (p. 19), 
“safely assumed” (p. 31), etc. When describing the reception 
extended to the first expedition by the Ethiopians the author 
quotes from an Ethiopian description of the welcome given 
to the first Russian Embassy which arrived in Ethiopia ten 
years. later than the event he is writing about, and even 
admits it in a footnote (p. 12 fn.). Similar legerdemain 
treatment of sources occurs in other parts of the book. 

Besides broad unqualified assertions, most of them de- 
batable, misstatements and errors of fact abound throughout 
the text: the Russian foreign minister Giers, was not a 
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baron (p. 16); the monastery of Sarovskaya Pustyn could 
not be located in the provinces of Nizhni-Novgorod and 
lambov (p.18), because they are hundreds of miles apart; 
an Old Believer could not be an Orthodox monk (p. 23); 
there was no Armenian patriarch in Constantinople (p. 35) ; 
Nicholas If could not have sent eighty thousand repeater 
rifles to Ethiopia in 1891 (p.71), because he was not on the 
throne then; in 1888 Russia was not an ally of France 
(p. 99), but of Germany; Nicholas II was not a pure Ger- 
man by race (p. 129), his mother was Danish; Giers did not 
sign the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 (p. 131); General P. N. 
Krasnov was a general before 1917, so did not rise to that 
rank during the Russian Civil War (p. 138); the Imperial 
Institute of Oriental Languages was not attached to the 
ministry of foreign affairs (p. 141); the poet Gumilyov 
visited Abyssinia in 1909 and 1913, not in 1911 and 1914 
(p. 142) and he did not fight in the Russian expeditionary 
contingent in Macedonia (p. 143); there were no Counts 
Fermor in Russia, but Counts Stenbock-Fermor (p. 146) 
and there was no Grand Duke Alexis Mikhailovich in 1925 
(p. 146). 

As to the author’s main thesis, he seems to put the shoe on 
the wrong foot. Pressed by the rapacious appetites of the 
colonial powers Italy, France, and Great Britain — it 
was Ethiopia that was turning to Russia, beginning already 
with Emperor Johannes IV (as admitted by the author on 
p. 36) and continuing through the long reign of Menelik II. 
Hence the extraordinary embassy sent by Menelik in 1895 
to Russia, on the eve of his war with the Italians, headed 
by Prince Damto, his cousin, and Prince Veliakio, his 
nephew, whom, without naming them, the author merely 
designates as ‘‘two nobles of high standing” (p. 86). 

All in all this “essay in futility” is in fact a futile essay. 


Leonid I. Strakhovsky. 


THE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE: Remy de 


Gourmont; translated from the French with an intro-- 


duction by Ezra Pound; Burns and McEachern; pp. 
155; $3.75. 

This entertaining discourse on the nature of sexual energy 
was first published in 1904; the English translation came out 
in 1926. It is interesting to speculate on what sort of sensa- 
tion the book caused when it appeared, for it does not 
seem at all dated, and some of the remarks on feminism and 
the couple are still surprisingly provocative. Even the 
author’s prejudices are not out of date; some of them are 
enjoying a current revival. Possibly the inconsistencies and 
faulty reasoning which pile up in the second half of the 
book are more apparent to the readers of this new edition— 
translator Ezra Pound points out two places where Ae finds 
the reasoning unsound; a dozen more could be listed with- 
out difficulty. 

On the other hand, more of us, social scientists partic- 
ularly, could profit by some of the author’s warnings even 
though he himself occasionally falls into the same traps. 
Consider these admonitions on the subject of man’s eager- 
ness to construct a theory or formulate a natural “law” at 
the drop of a scarcely significant fact: “Facts in nature are 
connected by a thousand knots of which no single one is 
solvable by human logic. When one of these tangles is un- 
ravelled before our eyes we marvel at the simplicity of its 
mechanism, we think we understand, we make generalities, 
we prepare to open neighboring mysteries with the same 
key: illusion! One always has to begin again at the start. 
Thus the sciences of observation become increasingly obscure 
as one penetrates further into the labyrinth.” And, “Acts 
which produce constant and useful results always seem to 
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us to be ordered by an admirable logic; one need only give 
oneself up to a certain laziness of mind, to be led quite 
gently to call them providential and to fall little by little 
into the innocent nets of finalism.” 

According to the early pages of this fascinating little 
book, one affirmation that can safely be made is that the 
aim of life is life’s continuation—the individual may escape 
from this necessity, but not the species. With an astonish- 
ing collection of bizarre data on the sexual life of this 
earth’s creatures, M. de Gourmont indicates nature’s multi- 
tudinous means for effecting this end. His observations act 
as springboard for comments, suggestions, reflections, flights 
of fancy even, intended to strip our attitude of sentimental- 
ism and moralizing, and to stimulate us to test our ideas 
against his ironic barbs. 

As a descriptive naturalist de Gourmont is most refresh- 
ing. Most popularized textbooks have a way of averting 
their eyes when they talk of methods of reproduction; this 
deft, crystalline translation of the author’s easy candor and 
urbane wit is delightful. The information on insect and 
animal life, though not scientifically organized, is consider- 
able. For the layman much of it will be new even at this 
date, and most of it absorbing. There are any number of 
comments worth an evening’s discussion, and countless bits 
of information (for example, the effect on male and female 
of famine and abundance of nourishment) the possible appli- 
cations of which lead one along surprising paths of thought. 

M. de Gourmont is at his best playing coolly with ideas 
he makes a number of effective thrusts at man’s illusions. 
But his attempts at cohesive argument are often reminiscent 
of a dog chasing its own tail. The final chapters on instinct 
and intelligence, the tyranny of the nervous system, are thin 
and disappointing, and on several subjects where he has an 
axe to grind he is inconsistent with his own principles on 
the approach to man and nature. It is a pity that a man so 
expert with the rapier should insist on taking a turn with 
the hatchet. 

Belle Pomer 


THE STORMY DECADE: ADOLESCENCE: George S. 
Mohr, M.D. and Marian A. Despres, Ph.D. Random 
House; pp. 272; $4.95. 

If any decade is stormier than another, the laurels may 
perhaps be awarded to adolescence. At any rate, the authors 
of this book, psychiatrist and child psychologist, seem to 
think so, and indeed make a good case for their thesis. As 
background they relate the Freudian story of the antecedent 
years from birth through the “latency period” and pre- 
adolescence to puberty, at eleven to thirteen for girls, thir- 
teen to fifteen for boys. These chapters, brief though they 
are, may be of use to the parents of young children in- 
dicating in a few words the main outline of psychoanalytic 
child psychology. The psychology of adolescence is also 
neatly dealt with, in a context of parental, school, and com- 
munity concern and résources. Cases are cited, the examin- 
ation of which might relieve an anxious parent faced with the 
rebellions, tensions and outright mischief of those nearest 
home. There is encouragement, too, in the therapeutic sug- 
gestions and possibilities for the unhappy, but not seriously 
disturbed boy and girl. 

The section on mental health and ill-health discusses 
suicidal preoccupations and juvenile delinquency, two rather 
more depressing aspects of the storm. The book ends with a 
brief consideration of mental hygiene for the adolescent. 
Sometimes written in the unliterary fashion of the psycho- 
logical expert, it can still be highly recommended. 


Jessie Macpherson. 
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MALONE DIES: Samuel Beckett; Ambassador Books; 
pp. 120; $2.50. 

Malone Dies, a follower of Murphy and Molloy (the 
strange similarity of the titles is not to be overlooked) is the 
account of a dying man. The hero, who is writing the story 
into his note book, is fettered to his bed in complete helpless- 
ness, a stranger to the outside world that can merely be 
sensed behind the single window. Malone, who has but a 
few more months, or weeks, or days—but that does not 
really matter—to live, reveals to us his present state of 
placid stagnation (‘‘Yes, I shall be natural at last ... I am 
content ...”’) and his intention to tell himself stories in 
order to pass the time. Here—and we are only on page 
two of the novel—we suddenly feel the ground shifting 
beneath our feet, we seem to be walking on quicksand. The 
situation at hand suddenly changes and expands, as if it 
were taking place on a complex stage set, the background 
recedes, and we look down an endless vista of human 
existence. The stuffy, obscure sick room, the senile invalid 
in his moist bed, the table on wheels at his side, acquire a 
puzzling new quality. They become something like the 
furniture of an antechamber whence a huge door leads into 
the ageless realm of life. In Beckett’s world we cannot 
walk upright and look about us sharply as in Hardy’s fields, 
watch and think as in Thomas Mann’s towns, dream and 
delight as in Proust’s mansions. The Beckett reader has to 
grope toward grasping a condition, one might say,—the 
condition of man. 

The hero goes on talking for more than a hundred pages. 
But he never succeeds in telling his stories. Soon he gets 
lost in various speculations, interrupts himself more and 
more often, getting progressively more intense as his mind 
begins to sink into deeper layers of consciousness. His 
memories become nightmares, his instincts take on form and 
shape. Towards the end the figures of Malone himself and 
Macmann, the hero of his story, begin to blur and fuse into 
one. Malone’s delirium rises, images rush in and out of 
the pages and culminate in a strange, gigantic scene that 
implies that an aim has been reached, and a judgment has 
been carried out. If one asked Kafka to rewrite the final 
scene of Virginia Woolf’s To the Lighthouse, the result 
might not be unlike the end of Malone Dies. 


The strange thing about Beckett is that one cannot quite 
make up one’s mind whether he is a pessimist or not. It is 
this question that has exasperated his critics. One critic 
calls Beckett ‘‘the most positive of modern writers”, re- 
ferring to his deep love of humanity hidden beneath his 
mournfulness. This is the easy way out. “I must be cruel, 
(and tell you about the mess you are in) only to be kind, 
(and help you out)” is at all times an acceptable consola- 
tion. Another critic regards Beckett’s characters as “rebels” 
against stifling convention, whose fate is beautiful despite 
its apparent brutality. This, of course, tastes of Colin 
Wilson’s The Outsider. The tendency is to take for granted 
that the literary rebel, whatever he writes, is busy for 
some good cause. 

It seems to me that what Beckett is trying to do is to 
carry Proust and Joyce another step forward. Both these 
writers base their work on an intense, high-keyed awareness 
of one single human existence. Beckett strives to express 
the collective consciousness of man without any flashes of 
individuality, the ancient mythical patterns of fear and 
hope, desire and disgust, faith and despair, beginning and 
end. The story of life, he tells us, is always the same story, 
relived by every human being. The author has somehow 
pushed the whole universe into a perspective that is bound 
to bother searchers for individual experience, which, after 
all, we all are. Beckett’s life is a seemingly senseless, grimly 
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ludicrous merry-go-round, his characters are wretched 
beings, struggling along painfully, ignorant of the purpose 
of their struggle. 

The fact that the author left his native Ireland and gave 
up his language in order to write in French, translating his 
books back into English, is significant. He consciously 
creates an artificial separation from his own personal past, 
and the experiences that furthered his growth into a human 
being,—and an artist. Thus he discovers an entirely new 
angle of looking at life. Endowed with the sharpest tools 
he removes the protective soil, the graceful flowers, the soft 
grass that surround and cover the naked roots of human 
life. He lays them bare, rotating them slowly before the 
reader’s eye, dwelling on their bareness and the ludicrous 
distortions of their shape. 

And yet, in spite of the grimness of their existence, 
Beckett’s characters never despair. The wretchedness of his 
state does not prevent Malone from always wanting to go 
on with the job he is just doing—almost cheerfully. During 
his last nightmare he looks for “the young man with the 
Messiah beard”’, his last stammer is about the impotence of 
death. 

This strange mixture of hopelessness and vitality, grim 
determination and faith gives Beckett’s work its peculiarly 
haunting character. Malone Dies may leave the reader 
puzzled, disturbed, even depressed, and yet he will feel a 
strong response, for the communion with a mind that 
searches so gravely for the expression of the truth about 
life is always a great experience. 

Marketa Goetz. 


YOUNG MR. KEEFE: Stephen Birmingham; Little, Brown 


& Company Ltd.; pp. 369; $4.50. 

This is one first novel of which we do not feel obliged to 
report that it is promising. Perennial adolescents and dull 
ones at that, playing house in the never-never land of south- 
ern California, could not be of any interest to readers of 
Forum, particularly as they are set forth here. 

AHIR. 


A SOCIABLE PLOVER and other stories and conceits: Eric 
Linklater; British Book Service; pp. 222; $3.50. 

In the title story of this collection Mr. Linklater is being 
fey, and with considerable effect. This building of a modern 
psychological suspense story upon an ancient superstition 
with a “hero” who is so dangerously wicked that he lacks 
only a handlebar moustache, gave this reader a great deal of 
pleasure. Torquil Malone, a writer with a Past, has settled 
in the Highlands with a stupid but agreeable wife and an 
intelligent mistress nearby. His financial success and spiritual 
ruin have brought him to the brink of alcoholism and in this 
state he is haunted by a plover from the nearby loch. The 
plover of course embodies one of the victims of his wicked 
past and as such, Torquil’s terror of the bird is very convinc- 
ing. Mr. Linklater introduces a Vienna note, but it makes 
little difference in the face of a dark Highland haunting. 

This long short story is part of a collection which includes 
a reconstruction of the massacre of Glencoe and a delight- 
fully humorous tale of a modern wild Highlander. There 
are also two pieces written for broadcast. One a travelogue 
about Norway, the other a conversation piece ranging from 
philosophy to moon conquest. Both of these are superior 
examples of the radio essay, and probably rather better in 
their field than are the short stories. 


Hilda Kirkwood. 
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THE KING OF THE MOUNTAIN: Short Stories by 
George Garrett; Saunders; pp. 184; $4.25. 


Mr. Garrett’s stories are derived from boyhood, under- 
graduate days, and service in the U.S. Army of Occupation 
in Austria. His experiences come to rest in a quiet academic 
life haunted by memories of Europe’s defeated and the man- 
ners of conquerors. The book is marked by a unity of theme 
and comment, and has a distinction of finish and style. It is 
important as one of the few serious literary efforts arising 
from the “‘occupation-generation”. While the question of the 
individual versus the fixed system does not interest the 
author, he is sensitive to human relations and the effect 
on personality and behaviour of the military or profes- 
sorial career. He does not share the melodramatic despair 
which has chaiacterized so many American novels about 
U.S. army life after the last war. 

The blurb scarcely needs to mention that Mr. Garrett is 
a graduate of Princeton, now an instructor of English at 
Wesleyan, and that his stories “reveal the careful hand of 
the already accomplished author”, since his style proclaims 
this from every line. His stories are neat and calculated, 
embodying all the principles of short story construction 
taught in creative writing courses. They are so neat that 
their point is often sacrificed, as in the final anecdote, for 
example, entitled Torment. The sudden climax of this story 
(and of the entire book) is a visually described scene 
which should be a synthesis of horror, a picture worthy of 
Dante’s inferno: to the strain of military band music Aus- 
trian police beat a group of prostitutes bloody because 
“There is no severe penalty for prostitution. They try to 
scare them.” This image is meant to illustrate the degree 
to which men’s souls can be warped by continual exposure 
to casual cruelty, the sadistic hangover of modern war. But 
the objective brevity of style makes the incident read like 
a shocked undergraduate’s account of an orgy at a frater- 
nity dance. 

Mr. Garrett has given great care to choosing words and 
polishing sentences, which unfortunately leads to flatness 
rather than a sharp pithiness of impact. Many descriptions 
fall within the “pale bulging muscles” and “bread powerful 
body” type of thing. Too often the “right” word is the 
ordinary word. 

Least successful is the group of stories about American 
girls entitled Four Women. They never come into focus 
and the symbolism on which they lean seems forced. For 
instance, a girl pregnant while unhappily married watches a 
carnival strong man break out of chains, then rejoins her 
faithless husband. The failure of these stories lies in the 
author’s lack of understanding; he has created types not 
characters with dimension. Mr. Garrett is more convincing 
when he portrays the victimized women of occupied Europe. 
Compassion does help a writer. Joan Fox 


THE BLIND OWL: Sadegh Hedayat; translated from the 
Persian by D. P. Costello; illustrated by Nancy 
Esdaile; Nelson, Foster and Scott; pp. 134; $3.50. 


At the risk of losing his reader, the author of this grisly 
surrealist tale gives no indication that the initial sequence, 
a symbolic, distorted opium-dream, is not the main stream 
of the story. Since this forty-five page sequence alternates 
between tedium and a ludicrous suggestion of Gothic horror 
romance, the impulse to put down the book is strong. At 
this point one arrives with relief at a figure real, familiar 
and gripping, a man whose mind and body are in the 
process of dissolution. It appears that the mysteries of the 
dream sequence, the double and triple symbolism and sub- 
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stitutions, are to be related to the story. Before long the 
reader can permit himself to fall under the hypnotic effect 
of the intricacy with which every conceivable transposition 
of the symbols is arranged to shift the scenes and shadows 
in the mind of a madman. 


It is an effective enough horror story, told by the central 
character from the confines of his sickroom. At its most 
compelling, the elusiveness of the human personality and 
the knife-edge between insanity and sensibility are carried 
to the point where the real world melts and changes like a 
nightmare. If one were to pursue all the possibilities of 
symbolism, one could certainly make a case for other mean- 
ings—but that is always an easy game. 


The distinctive quality of the novel is the combination 
of character which we recognize as modern with an exotic 
Persian backdrop, scarcely changed as far as symbols, im- 
ages, the faint tones of minor lament, the indelibly oppres 
sive landscape are concerned, from the writings of Omar 
Khayyam. This style has some disadvantages. The continual 
repetition of long-phrased epithets, intended as chorus and 
incantation, will seem much overworked to the Western 
reader, who may find himself impelled to giggle at unsuitable 
moments. The translator’s occasional inadequacy also re 
sults in what are surely unintentional comic touches. How- 
ever, those who despair in these days of misunderstanding 
may find it comforting to be reminded that in all epochs 
and cultures, man’s ingenuity in creating his own hell 
remains constant, and the hells strikingly similar. 


Belle Pomer 


THE APOTHECARY’S SHOP: D. J. Enright; British Book 
Service; pp. 236; $4.25. 


This is an extremely lively, sensitive and sensible col- 
lection of critical essays, varying greatly in subject matter 
and in quantity. Some of the material — “On Not Teaching 
The Cocktail Party” and “The Use of Poetry” for example 
—was not really worth reprinting, but what remains reflects 
a vigorous and wide-ranging mind, and one which detests the 
vast amount of nonsense in much modern criticism, “in 
which an apparently high-precision apparatus of elucidation 
grinds away in happy disregard of whatever is thrown 
into it.” 

There are essays on Goethe, Wertel, Mann, Rilke, Corio- 
lanus, Auden, Jonson and Massinger, Forster and Woolf, 
in this collection and others which consider the modern 
cultural context. Mr. Enright’s forthrightness and common- 
sense approach to literature and criticism come out nicely in 
the opening essay “Criticism for Criticism’s Sake” and in 
“The Brain-washed Muse: Some Second Thoughts on Tradi- 
tion” but, engaging as he is here, he is still better, because 
more positive, in such essays as those on Coriolanus, Wilhelm 
Meister and “To the Lighthouse or to India?’’. Personally, 
I find it refreshing to read a critic who refuses to elevate 
Coriolanus to the first rank of Shakespearean tragedies, who, 
while admiring Miss Woolf’s technique, questions the value 
of her purpose, and who writes in a lucid and extremely witty 
style which makes his book a pleasure to read. And it is also 
refreshing to find a critic who has second thoughts about Mr. 
Eliot’s tradition, about a conscious avoidance of sincerity, 
about “squeezing further ambiguities out of the fruits that 
Mr. Empson left on the tree”, about the “over-conscious, 
over-solemn attitude towards the act of writing’ and the 
“habit of cultivated bathos” and the critic being immune 
from belief, and all that. Doctor Johnson would have liked 
this book. 


John Pettigrew. 
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POEMS: Martin Gray; Serif Books (dist. by Contact 
Press); pp. 46; $1.00. 

The accompanying note says, “The author of this first 
book of poems is a young Scot, now a Canadian citizen, 
who last year returned to Edinburgh University to obtain 
his doctorate.” 

Mr. Gray reminds me of those groups of undergraduates 
meeting at expresso bars and restaurants, gathering at the 
accepted student forum of the moment to discuss Life and 
Art, philosophize about the human condition. Later on one 
takes the recalled argument, rolls it around in the mouth 
like a semi-precious stone, adds what Layton in his wisdom 
calls ‘‘memorable language’’, injects ambiguity to secure the 
flank from critics, and submits the result as poetry. 

Fortunately Mr. Gray isn’t quite that typical. When he 
left the coffee-house some of his own thoughts got into the 
argument or poem. And what did that melding produce? 

First, I think, the sense of movement and stasis simul- 
taneously — which transmits a peculiar feeling to the 
reader. The poet sends Odysseus to sea, himself remains 
Telemachus at home wondering what the sea is like. He is 
explorer, crippled by words, speculating about the shape of 
continents. Is tourist afflicted with Venetian melancholy. Is a 
fantastic Huysmans in Israel, coeval with Christ, searching 
for a colored meaning. Which is another characteristic of Mr. 
Gray’s poems — they look for a unifying principle in the 
congeries of omnipresent past and recessive now. I hope he 
doesn’t find one until the documentary proofs are complete, 


and hence will a 


Open to all experience that comes, 
Hard or indulgent.” 

The poems do remain open to all experience, but the 
sensibilities haven’t caught up with the language (“oxides 
of noon,” ‘‘miniscus of the noon,” “amnion of noon,’ — 
meridian neurosis?). The poet remains an onlooker; his 
sympathies are engaged but not his passion. (Is that bad?) 
Nostalgia but not carnal love. I fancy he doesn’t have much 
tolerance for the ants in his poem who (by some accident) 
turn out to be uncommonly like people. 

‘Rocked by crises, they cut 
their fevered state to atoms, 
Conducting vague campaigns 

against the sundries of 
Absurdity, twigs in the way, 

and turn all to arenas.” (that ‘all’ is a catch-all) 

But I expect he has lots of time — to be a Gravesian 
myth-idolator, a Priapus worshipper, a Jung disciple, arch- 
aeologist of original sin in Majorca, Marxian prophet at 
faculty dinners, Canadian chronicler in Mayfair, or to fall 
in love. And his book has an acceptable point for the 
Governor General’s Award committee: it was published in 
Britain. Besides, it’s pretty good. A. W. Purdy. 


THE WINE OF ETERNITY: Knuts Lesins; Short Stories 
from the Latvian; Thomas Allen Ltd.; pp. 178; $4.25. 
Whatever may have happened to the novel in our day, 
and there are decided opinions on this matter, the short 
story has certainly reached a high level of development and 
diversity. Not long ago in the pages of Forum I had the 
privilege of recommending a collection of fine short stories 
by a young American writer, Evan Connell (The 
Anatomy Lesson). Now there comes to hand another 
excellent collection, fifteen stories translated and selected 
from the work of a writer not previously available in English. 
The glimpses of Latvia which we get in these stories 
give us an impression of people equally influenced by 
Scandinavian and Russian traditions. The country idylls 


The Canadian Forum 


remind one of Scandinavian folk tales bathed in their 
northern light and peopled by such supermen as “Old 
Koris” who is descended directly from the heroes of the 
Kalevala. 

The character studies fall into the Turgenev-Chekov 
pattern and are more familiar in type than the fantasies. 
There is an unselfconscious poetry about the latter which 
western writers no longer allow themselves, and this along 
with the strong strain of folklore gives this part of the 
collection a decidedly archaic flavour. With such a character 
study as that of the cynical officer of World War II in 
“The Leavetaking,” however, we are at home once more 
in a modern idiom, almost in the world of Hemingway. 

Lesins’ style throughout is unpretentious, subtle and 
economical, and he has a delicate sense of irony. The in- 
terest of this collection lies partly in its wide range, for it 
includes also the gentle poetic reminiscence of “Bek,” a 
sketch about a little boy and his father’s horse in pre- 
revolutionary Russia. Latvia is now encompassed by the 
USSR and the author is a refugee in: United States. Here 
we have evidence of its cultural life in that brief period of 
its freedom as an individual nation between the two great 
wars of this century. 

This book, turned out by the University of Minnesota 
Press is a good piece of book making, fittingly designed and 
with the finest of typography. Hilda Kirkwood 


TIME WITHOUT NUMBER: Daniel Berrigan; Mac- 
millan; pp. 53; $2.75. 

“Father Daniel Berrigan is probably best known for his 
stirring radio sermons . . . and for his many interesting 
lectures before university and literary groups in the United 
States,’ we learn from the jacket of Time Without Number. 
And this is I think the key to the whole collection of poems, 
for all are, if sometimes in the subtlest of ways, sermons; 
and they are interesting, and intellectual, and literary. 

The poems also flow richly; they sing with at once a 
lulling and exalting quality. The non-Roman-Catholic 
reader finds himself slipping into emotional acquiescence 
with the theology which underlies all the verse. Is this 
perhaps the “magic” to which Marianne Moore has re- 
ferred?—quoted on another part of the jacket. 

Yet the poems seem too smooth, too facile. Of course 
this may be totally unfair; smoothness is sometimes the 
result of desperate struggle with word and meaning. But 
one turns with relief to the roughness of “Carrion Com- 
fort,” and realizes, through the passion and conflict of 
Catholic Hopkins, that lacking these two qualities the 
poetry of Catholic Berrigan is good but—so far—never 
great. Anne Marriott 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW: Warren Miller; Little, Brown 
& Co. (Canada); pp. 310; $4.50. 

This lending library gem is of the same stamp as Young 
Mr. Keefe, recently reviewed in these pages. More Babes in 
the Wood, or the Bed-hoppers of Gotham this time, instead 
of Los Angeles. Never has so much been made of so little so 
often. HT.B. 





A LAUGHTER IN THE MIND 
New Poems by Irving Layton 
Jargon Press: $1.50 
Order from the author at 
8035 Kildare Rd., Cote St. Luc, Quebec 














